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TIAAcontinues to be the outstanding 


life insurance value for educators. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 

A premium of $11.40 a month buys $20,000 of 
10-Year Term insurance for a man 33 years of age. 
The net premium, after annual dividends, averages 
only $7.16 monthly for this $20,000 policy, based 
upon TIAA’s 1958 dividend scale. Dividends, of 


course, are not guaranteed. 
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1,600,000 Bell Telephone Share Owners 


Most are small share owners. Women are the largest group. 
More than 250,000 are Bell telephone employees. 





The Bell System is an out- 
standing example of American 
democracy in business. 


Millions of people use tele- 
phone service. 735,000 people 
work for the Bell companies. 
More than 1,600,000 people 
own A.T.&T. stock. 


The owners of American 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Company stock are people in 
all walks of life. Most of them 
are small share owners. No one 
individual owns as much as 
1/30th of one per cent of the 
stock. Many thousands own 
five and ten shares. About half 
own fifteen shares or less. 


Women are the largest group 
and hold the most stock. Over 
250,000 of the share owners 
are Bell telephone employees. 


Some 85 per cent of all the 
shares are owned by individ- 
uals. In addition to these direct 
owners of A.T.&T. securities, 
many millions of other people 
have an important, beneficial 
interest through the holdings of 
their insurance companies, pen- 
sion funds, investment compa- 
nies, unions, savings banks, etc. 


The total of direct and in- 
direct owners represents the 
great majority of all the families 
in the country. 


A.T.&T. share owners, and 
the owners of A.T.&T. bonds, 
are the financial foundation of 
our ability to serve. For without 
the money they have put in the 


> 


OWNERSHIP IS WIDESPREAD. A.T.&T. share owners live in cities, towns and on farms, 
in 22,000 communities throughout the country. About 450,000 of the shares are in 
two names, generally husband and wife. Many hundreds of hospitals, churches, libraries 
and charitable organizations are among the holders of A.T.&T. stock and bonds. 


business you would not have 
the quality and quantity of tele- 
phone service you enjoy today. 
Nor would there be work and 
wages for 735,000 employees. 


Obviously, investors will con- 
tinue to supply capital in the 
amounts required for present 
and future needs only if they 
can expect the Bell System to 
earn a return on the money 
they invest that is reasonable 
in comparison with the earn- 
ings rates of other companies 
and industries. 


So telephone progress, and 
the advantage to all that comes 


from pushing ahead, begins 
with good earnings and our 
faith that Americans want good 
and improving service at prices 
which allow a fair profit. 


That is the way of life which 
in our country has stimulated 
invention, nourished enterprise, 
created jobs, raised living stand- 
ards and built our national 
strength. 


As long as we live by this 
rinciple—and earnings are suf 
Reieae to enable us to carry it 
out—the future of the tele 
phone is almost limitless in pos- 
sibilities for service to you. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM { 
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Student Autonomy and 
Administrative Control 


The Fallacy of Absolute Co-operation between Student and 
Administrator 


By Francis J. Kerns 


one can feel impelled to say some rather uncomplimentary 

things about the late Dale Carnegie. One can say, in fact, 
that he foisted a universal hypocrisy on our society—the greatest hoay 
ever perpetrated on the American people. According to its dicta, we 
do not say what we think, we say what our audience wants to hear; 
we do not tell the truth, we tell the persuasive lie; speech is not to com- 
municate, it is to charm; we manifest to others, not what we are, but a 
miserable, false personality which will “influence.” 

Carnegie’s one best excuse is that the disease was well spread before 
he began; he did not produce the condition, he merely exploited it. We 
have made a fetish of adjustment; and, of the most nauseating notion 
ever manufactured by a mediocre mind—the concept of “togetherness” — 
we have made an ideal. This is a subtle carcinoma which has permeated 
our cultural organism: We want always to agree, to adjust, to achieve the 
great gray god of co-operation. 

A much sounder alternative is available. Tension in a democracy—if 
we may Stay in the vein of physiological analogy—is like tone in a muscle. 
Co-operation—at least too much of the wrong kind of co-operation—is a 
debilitated flaccidity. There is a degree of validity in Marx’s doctrine 
that conflict lies at the heart of human intercourse. 

This same foggy thinking, worship of co-operation, and deification of 


INU ices feet inva the admonition Ni/ nisi bonum de mortuis, 


Francis J. Kerins is an assistant professor in the Department of Philosophy 
at Loretto Heights College. He has acted as faculty moderator of the National 
Student Association on that campus for the last six years. This article grew out 
of an address given to the regional N.S.A. convention in 1958. 
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adjustment have been applied to student government in American colleges 
and universities. The academic community is not immune to the 
diseases of the society. It is, far too often, the cause, or at least the 
point, of contagion. In regard to student government, there has been 
established, and widely accepted, an ideal and objective of smooth, 
sweet, and uninterrupted co-operation between students and adminis- 
trators. And a very poor objective it is. It is a chimera, unattainable, 
a vain and foolish fantasy; for students and administrators are, after 
all, natural antagonists. It is, furthermore, undesirable; in a more 
primitive meaning of the word chimera, this objective is a monster. 

According to a recent basic policy statement of the United States 
National Student Association, administration should be a joint and 
agreeable affair, marked by the magic of co-operation. “‘USNSA believes 
that such cooperation should include joint participation of students, 
faculty members, and administration in the planning and execution of 
academic, administrative, and co-curricular policy.’”* One is tempted 
to say, with Scrooge, “Bah! Humbug!” The administrator’s job is to 
administer; the teacher’s job is to teach; and the student’s job is to 
study. It is to be hoped that each will have some awareness of the 
problems of the others; but if we expect all to blend into a harmonious 
and homogeneous unity, with everyone doing everything, we are 
frustrating the whole purpose of a college education. If we succeed in 
getting college students to be reasonable and restrained, we ruin them 
as students and as future college graduates. And, horrible to say, we 
have succeeded toa great extent. A careful scrutiny of fifty representative 
colleges and universities would probably not uncover, among the under- 
graduates, a single anarchist or a single advocate of the Townsend Plan. 
Possibly, not even a lonely vegetarian would be found. 


DISRAELI is supposed to have said, “Youth is a blunder.’’ One of the 
important purposes of college experience is for people to blunder when 
it will not do any great harm, to adopt crackpot ideas when not in a 
position to implement them, to go mad when there are old cranks around— 
the administrators—to make them go sane again. The undergraduate 
is engaged in his first wild grapplings with the world of ideas: such is 
the joy of youth. And, like falling in love, it is an irreduplicable first. 
To want students to approach these ideas with prudence and caution 
is to want them to be little old men and little old women. And that is 
precisely what we have. There was a time when a student judged an 
organization, and decided whether to join it, by sound criteria like the 
amount of free beer it might provide and the number of hours its members 
devoted to intense and pontifical discussion. Now he checks the organiza- 
tion with the Federal Bureau of Investigation and the Attorney General’s 
list. 


'United States National Student Association, “Student Leadership in American Education: 
Report of Proceedings and Resolutions of the Ninth National Student Congress.” 
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In these terms, any student who does not consider parents, teachers, 
administrators, and all others past the grand old age of twenty-nine to be 
doddering idiots is wasting his time in college. In these terms, any 
thinking student is something of a manic-depressive. 

Alfred North Whitehead identified two paradoxically complementary 
requisites of education. ‘“The only avenue toward wisdom is by freedom 
in the presence of knowledge. But the only avenue toward knowledge 
is by discipline in the acquirement of ordered fact. Freedom and discipline 
are the two essentials of education.’ Now to expect the relations between 
students and administrators to be full of nothing but co-operation, as 
in much of our current thinking we seem to do, is to expect that the 
student, while he is a student and precisely considered as a student, be 
able to use his freedom always wisely and be able to supply for himself 
all the discipline which he needs. This is nonsense; it amounts to saying 
that there is no need at all for colleges, or college administrators, or college 
professors. 

Possibly the best critique of Freudianism ever written is James 
Thurber’s little essay entitled “Let Your Mind Alone.”’ Paraphrased in 
reference to student-administrator relations, it might read, “Let Your 
Conflicts Alone.” 

What should the student expect from the administrator? Misunder- 
standings, regulations, and all the other things which will make life 
insufferable: And what should the administrator expect from the 
student? More gray hairs, another furrow on the brow, another push 


toward an early grave. There has been more than enough of adjustment; 
the one person who should never be allowed to remain in the institution 
is the well-adjusted student. 


THUS, conflict between student and administrator in college affairs is 
not only inevitable but also desirable. This conflict flows from, and 
must be resolved in terms of, two fundamental principles of student 
government. The first principle is that students should be allowed as 
much autonomy as their capacity permits; the goal is self-sufficiency. 
The teacher is successful precisely to the extent that he renders himself 
superfluous; and, in this context, the administrator is a teacher. The 
second principle is that students are obviously not capable of complete 
autonomy; limits are necessary. The student by definition lacks the 
experience and wisdom which the administrator is supposed to provide. 
If t'1ese two principles can be seen as the extremes of a continuum, it can 
be said that the answer lies somewhere between the extremes. It is 
likely, also, that no two institutions will find their answers at exactly 
the same point on the line, and that even one institution will not find its 
best answer for two different situations at the same point. 

Or perhaps it might be better to say that these two—the goal of 


2The Aims of Education (New American Library ed.; New York: Macmillan Company, 1953), 
p- 41. 
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student self-determination and the need for administrator direction—are 
like two poles in a magnetic field, and that student-dean relationships 
consist of the push and pull between the polar forces. The real and 
concrete problem, of course, is to decide the degree of autonomy which 
prudence permits, and the extent of control which wisdom det..ands, in a 
particular situation. But the principles at least provide a framework 
in which the decision will be made. 

The application of these principles will obviously vary from institution 
to institution and from problem to problem. A complex of factors 
determines what is done, and has to be considered in deciding what 
should be done, in a particular set of real circumstances. Certainly, 
philosophy of education is one of these factors; the very status and 
objectives of student activities are influenced by philosophy. 

This is particularly manifested in the variations in terminology used 
to describe co-curricular activities. To call them “co-curricular” implies 
that, in importance, they at least approach equality with physics, anthro- 
pology, and history. Some call them “‘extra-classroom curricular 
activities,” perhaps on the basis that all education is of a piece, and that 
interfraternity council is not only as important as physics but is actually 
the same thing as physics. They are called “extra-curricular activities” 
by others, who are convinced that the primary purpose of a college is to 
develop the intellect, and that everything else is frosting on the cake. 
These last, among whom this writer would wish to be numbered, often 
like frosting on a cake, and a great deal of it. But they seem still to 
think that if it is all frosting—or even mostly frosting—it is no longer 
cake, it is candy. In any event, it is a patent consequent that what is a 
“right” answer from one position will not be universally so considered. 


THERE are many other significant factors. The rights and wishes of 
the community which established and maintains the institution cannot 
be ignored, whether that community be the citizens of a state, the members 
of a religious group, or any other aggregation. Psychological forces, too, 
such as the personality patterns of the people involved, are important. 
Perhaps, in the long run, they are more important than philosophical 
principles. The chameleon thing called “authoritarianism” may be a 
psychological entity much more than it is a theoretical position, and 
may be determined more by inarticulate drives than by verbalized ideas. 
If this is true, it is quite possible that the so-called authoritarian per- 
sonality will be as autocratic in a wildly liberal state university as he 
will be in a tradition-bound church college. Prudence demands a recogni- 
tion of all the real factors in the situation, whether they be judged good 
or evil. And realism requires that one try to do only what actually 
can be done in the circumstances in which one finds himself. 
Consequently, the identification of faults in the conduct of student 
activities will be as variable as the objectives accepted. In terms of the 
principles proposed here, however, that situation is faulty which goes too 
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far to one extreme or the other. Deficiencies in administrator-student 
relationships are present when there is too much or too little control 
exercised by a dean, when there is too much or too little autonomy allowed 
an undergraduate. Any determination of ‘“‘too much,” “too little,” or 
“extreme” admittedly involves a value judgment. What is being sug- 
gested here is that the principle of polar opposition, the principle of 
healthy conflict in the limited sense of a distinction of impulse and opera- 
tion between the student and the administrator, and the principle of 
virtus stat in media can be accepted as independent of any particular 
set of values. And what is being argued here is that the spreading 
notions of complete homogeneity, absolute co-operation, and identity 
of function between student and administrator are of no value whatsoever. 


FINALLY, in any effort to propose general principles of student govern- 
ment and student activities, mention should be made of one condition 
which is wrong always and everywhere. It is the evil of pseudo 
participation by students in decision-making. Even those who may 
reject the main thesis of this discussion will probably agree that this is 
the one condition worse than no extra-curricular activity at all. Yet 
it is, at the same time, a condition which is widespread. 

Pseudo participation is the process in which students discuss and 
vote, under the delusion that they are making decisions, when actually 
they are deciding nothing. The administrator may ignore the vote, or 
overrule it; the decision may have been made before the student discussion 
began. And the students are simply being manipulated. 

One of the forces which has made such manipulation more common 
is the application of techniques of indirection to the implementation of 
conformist intentions. Herbert Stroup, in a discussion of student 
activities, has given a succinct explanation of conformist intentions. 
“‘Where universities are clear on their intentions, they not only offer their 
values to their students, they work commonly both directly and indirectly 
to achieve and maintain them.”* Whether such intentions for student 
activities are to be judged desirable or not, it is undeniable that they are 
often present. A very strong case could be made for the proposition that 
such intentions are essential lest the students operate in a value vacuum. 

Difficulty arises, however, in the way in which these intentions are 
achieved. The same author has noted the role of indirection in the 
administration of student activities. “But conformist intentions are 
also achieved and maintained by indirection. In our time, indirection 
has become almost synonymous with professionalism in student activi- 
ties ....’* Too often, indirection means that an honest statement 
of the values to which the institution is committed, and in terms of 
which the limits of student decision will be set, is replaced by manipulation. 
The values are still functioning, but the student is supposed to “‘discover”’ 

8‘The Intentions of Student-Activities Systems,” JournaL or HicHer Epvucation, XXVII 


(May, 1956), p. 258. 
4Loc. cit. 
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them without realizing that they were hidden there for his discovery. 
The limits are still in force, but the student is supposed to operate within 
them without any awareness of their existence. Out of the subterfuge 
and contortion required to effect these results does the pseudo participation 
flow. 

The least adept manipulators may use clumsy procedures like the 
simple veto of a student vote which probably should never have been 
taken in the first place. At least the limits of student choice and the 
real alternatives available to them should have been made clear before 
the polls were opened. But this kind of manipulation is not very indirect, 
and it is not very common. 

More often, the process is less overt; the manipulator is skilled in 
group dynamics, and the student does not even imagine that he is being 
deceived. Thus, student activities frequently include a great many 
of what Gordon has called “supposedly ‘free’ discussions subtly dominated 
and manipulated by the leader.”’® Because it is so insidious, and because 
it is usually done by people who spend a great deal of time talking about 
democracy, this kind of manipulation is the greatest evil of all. 

Whatever the mechanics involved, what is happening is that the 
fallacy of absolute student-administrator co-operation is being accepted 
as a goal. The inevitable conflict is hidden because the participants 
refuse to admit that it is there. And the result is co-operative 
hallucination. 

All of this is not only undesirable, it is totally unnecessary. The 
administrator can avoid it all by honesty. If there are conformist 
intentions, they should not only be admitted but also be promulgated. 
The administrator will have to make clear the actual scope of student 
autonomy, and he should do so with neither apology nor deception. As 
another writer has said, “Certainly it is not coddling to protect students 
against the errors of haste or preoccupation or clumsiness or carelessness.’”* 

The area of student autonomy may be severely confined because of 
the philosophies, personalities, and circumstances of the particular 
situation; but it can be an area of genuine autonomy. The influence of 
the student voice in deciding serious matters may be limited for the 
same reasons. But it should be an honest voice. Otherwise, the student 
is being mistrained for democratic living. And, however varied the 
objectives of student activities may be, they would seem to bear some 
universal relationship to preparation for intelligent functioning in a 
democratic society where, sooner or later and for good or ill, each has to 
run his own life. 


5Thomas Gordon, Group-Centered Leadership (Boston: Houghton Miffin Company, 19:55), 
p. 16. This book is a masterful critique of such phan of group process. 

®Walter W. Argow, “The Academic Paradox,” Journat or HicHer Epvucation, XXVII 
(March, 1956), pp. 139-40. 





Male, Female, and the Higher 
Learning © 


The Educational Significance of Differences between the 
Sexes 


By Van CLeve Morris 


UTGERS is one of those anachronisms out of the academic past— 

a sexually segregated university with all-male and all-female 

classes in its principal undergraduate divisions. Working and 
teaching in both of these environments, I am often asked whether the 
needs, the interests, and the scholastic posture of the two groups are 
different in any significant way. And, if the answer is yes, what are these 
differences, and what bearing have they upon the higher learning of 
young.men and women? 

In the past, my answer has been quizzical, vague, and not altogether 
intelligent. But the more this matter comes to my attention, the more 
inclined I am to think that rather specific differences between the sexes 
can be pointed to in this regard, and that such differences call for 
differential treatment of men and women, at least in part, in their collegiate 
studies. 

Of course, the first superstition it is necessary to clear away is the 
popular idea that there is some fundamental difference in all-round 
academic potential between the sexes, this difference usually being 
decided in favor of the male. The psychologists have, I think, pretty 
well demolished the idea that females are weaker intellectually than 
males. Fifty years of psychological research have demonstrated that 
this notion is just an amusing male prejudice that has come down to us, 
hesitantly and with some shame, from either a medieval, monastic 
humanism or an antiseptic, “sweet-young-thing” Victorianism. Therefore, 
let us set it down once and for all that women have as much brain power 
as men. 

Were we to stop here, it should directly follow that the education of 
women and men at all levels need not be differentiated in any way except 
what would be called for by differences in vocational objective. That is 
to say, so long as young men and women are learning and growing and 
coming into a wider awareness of their world (as we hope they do in 
college), there is no necessity to provide different programs for them to 
do this until the point is reached in their training where they begin to 
align themselves with the customary division of labor which our social 


Van Creve Morais ts an associate professor in the School of Education and 
co-ordinator of teacher education, Douglass College, Rutgers University. 
67 
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system provides—doctors, elementary-school teachers, and so on. Even 
here, of course, the differentiation is not mandatory—women can train 
to be veterinarians, men to be nurses—but in general we find nothing 
objectionable in the differentiation of educational programs along sex 
lines so long as it is done in the name, not of sex as such, but of vocational 
preference. 


ALL considered, however, we cannot stop with the psychologists’ 
conclusion concerning the equality of male and female brain power. 
There is something more—much more, as a matter of fact—which can 
be said about male and female and their differential proclivities and 
propensities for growth and maturation in our American social system. 
I propose first, therefore, to set down a series of contrarieties which 
pretend to draw a social and psychological difference between men and 
women in American culture. I make no claim that these differences are 
universal or “natural,” only that they are American and cultural. They 
are not very scientific, either, but perhaps more authentic precisely on 
that account, because they represent the product of a subjective assess- 
ment of males and females as they move and work both in a collegiate 
environment and in the wider society of adults. 

First, males are general-, theoretical-, system-minded; females are 
specific-, practical-, action-minded. George Stoddard made this point 
in a book on the subject nine years ago. 


I hold that men, on the whole, are the dreamers, while women cling 
to the realities and romances of three-dimensional life. Women like to 
work without blueprints; men become so attached to blueprints that blue- 
printing itself becomes an end. Its form may be a design, a theory, a 
formula, an argument, a philosophy, a religion. Although he moves freely 
from mathematics to physics to engineering, a man’s best worlds are in 
the abstract. . . . Once ingenuity has been fully organized to form a system, 
women may become faithful followers. . . . Along certain lines women . 
serve more loyally than men, avoiding with sure instinct the verbal web- 
spinning with which men cover up good deeds." 


Men concoct theologies; women put them in place in people’s lives. In 
matters of religion, men are more likely to fiddle with doctrine; women are 
more likely to make doctrine live in the hearts of individual human beings. 

Females live in the here-and-now much better than males; they are at 
their best in the middle of a situation requiring some concrete choice of 
what to do next. Males live in this sort of world also, of course, but not 
so well; they are at their best rationalizing, organizing, systematizing 
the situation to see if there are general rules that apply. To borrow 
from military lingo, females excel in tactics, males in strategy. In the 
field of education, for instance, a female is more inclined to be interested 
in each child—his needs, interests, and so on—a male in The Child 
(capitalized, hence abstracted). 


10n the Education of Women (New York: Macmillan Company, 1950), p. 24. 
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Second, males are idea- or thing-oriented; females are person-to-person 
oriented. Females are far more keen and sensitive to interpersonal 
human relations than males. They can sense more, feel more of what 
is going on, what motivations are at work, what lies behind a person’s 
words or deeds. Males are relatively numb to all this, enjoying or 
suffering (as the case may be) a lack of sophistication in what we might 
call “human relations at close quarters.” Many writers have drawn 
attention to the fact that “women’s intuition,” so-called, is not fiction 
but fact; it is but another and more mystical name for this superior 
ability to “‘tune in” to the wave length of other human beings. Men, 
I say, are somewhat numb in this sector of life. Women love more 
intensely than men; and, perhaps, they hate more intensely also. Women 
preponderate in the human-relations occupations—teaching, social 
work, child-rearing. Men are best in the world of things; and when 
human beings are involved, they invent managerial, administrative, and 
organizational structures in which human beings can be made to simulate 
things. 

Third, males are relaxed, carefree, secure; females are tense, 
convention-conscious, insecure. Females are much more grim about life 
than males; they are weaker physically, of course, and are constantly—in 
their own minds—at the mercy of marauding males. As the “‘pursued”’ 
in the sexual dialectic of nature, they must be continually on guard—on 
guard both for their own individual security and for the moral integrity 
of the society as a whole. Anthropology tells us that this “watchfulness 
syndrome” is almost exclusively confined to America. Far from being 
universal, it is not even Western. Europeans and Orientals do not lay 
such a strain upon their females. The “Peace of Mind” school of psy- 
chology (or Peale-ism) has built a small industry on cultural insecurity, 
primarily of the female, in American society. 

Any number of critics of American life have pointed to the almost 
impossible demands our social system makes upon the female. Her first 
task—her very first—is to become the object of sexual desire. If this 
does not come easily, she is expected to make a project of it. (Another 
industry has been built here.) Constantly, through most of her waking 
hours, a female in America is made to be conscious of her physical 
person. Men do not have to struggle with this; all they need is a haircut 
now and then. Glamor and charm, even if males understood them in 
male terms,? are usually furthest from their minds. 

The female’s other tasks are many and enormously varied: she must 
be a manual laborer in the home but be glamorous upon signal; a male 
can usually manage to carry one personality through the day. She 


2It has always been a x” to me why both male and female in American culture understand 
and appreciate what may be referred to by the general term “female charm” but only the female 


understands and appreciates “male charm.” That is to say, both sexes generally comprehend why 

a male is attracted to a female, but only the female comprehends why a female is attracted to a male. 
M: ales generally have very little, or no, knowledge or understanding in this subtle but important 
region of interpersonal relations. This, I think, can be assigned as a subscript to the discussion of 
the second distinction between men and women. 
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must live with children all day but be quiet and give her husband succor 
and silence in the evening, though he is the only adult she has seen since 
morning. Males, on the other hand, can pretty much select their company 
and “turn it up” to whatever “volume” they desire—kids, wife, working 
associates, poker-playing cronies—developing a balanced “‘diet”’ of “other 
people.”” When we stop to realize how important other people are to 
our mental balance, the orchestration of components of these others turns 
out to be a very real and very crucial task of every human personality. 
The fact that males can manipulate their contact with others far more 
effectively and with greater variety than females is, to me, a profoundly 
significant difference we must recognize in analyzing the sexes. And to 
say that the relatively more provincial society—children, neighbors— 
that a female lives in is not generous enough to develop all of her social 
capacities is to say the obvious; her relative insecurity is traceable, I 
think, to the confined, provincial existence she is expected to lead. 

There are many evidences of this differential in psychic balance 
between male and female, some more important than others; but, again 
in the field of education (secondary, particularly), male teachers are 
reported by students to be more relaxed and secure than female teachers. 
Both boys and girls say they “‘can get closer” to a male teacher. They 
may learn as much from a female, but the learning experience usually 
contains more “‘psychological noise’ than with male teachers. 

Fourth, males need a constant supply of new experiences; females do 
not. Males require variety—new jobs, new responsibilities, new locations, 
new friends, new mates. Females want to settle down, build a family 
and a home (a fragile edifice at best), put down roots in the community. 
An expanding, growing, developing, always challenging career is man’s 
meat; a stable, rooted, wholesomely unchanging home atmosphere is 
woman’s. There is hardly anything so exciting to a man as pulling up 
stakes and heading for a bigger job in a bigger company at a bigger salary 
in another or bigger town; there is hardly anything so soul-wrenching to 
a woman as pulling up stakes, yanking the furniture out by its roots, 
leaving old and close friends in the community, separating a child from 
his companions and schoolmates—in short, smashing to pieces at least 
half of what life is for, in the name of “the bigger job in a bigger company,” 
and soon. Security and steadiness in human relations are the fuel for a 
female life; security and steadiness in human relations are the ennui of 
a male life. 

We may generalize a bit further by saying that males enjoy the 
quality of hazard and risk in life much more than females. Males like 
to flirt with danger, large or small, either to their lives, their social 
position, or their good name. Males dominate fields of adventure and 
risk which could just as well be populated by women—exploration, 
big game-hunting, automobile-racing, horse-racing, high finance, com- 
petitive industry; and they seem also to dominate the fields of creativity, 
not only in the arts (a customary citation), but in almost every other 
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branch of cultural or scholarly ‘‘frontiersmanship’’—mathematics, science, 
sociology, letters, philosophy, and, of course, theology. 

Not only in ideas but in behavior do males exhibit this disregard for 
inherited form. On the everyday level of action, males are more reckless 
(and hence, perhaps, unwittingly creative) with moral convention. 
They take the ethical yardstick—in work and play—far more lightly 
than do females, thereby providing society with a steady supply of new 
moral interpretations which must be adjusted to and integrated into the 
social system. 


OTHER items could be cited, but these four will suggest some important 
psychological differences between the sexes in America. I am certainly 
not saying that every female and every male can be classified with these 
dichotomies. All I have said is that we may presume to generalize in 
this direction and that our generalizations have enough support to 
warrant speculation on what educational significance they have. 

What speculations do these remarks call for? Well, at the very outset, 
we may state some analytical ground rules: (1) Let us, for the sake of 
argument, agree that there are, indeed, fundamental psychic and social 
differences between male and female; either the four above, or Stoddard’s 
or Montagu’s or Mead’s or anybody else’s. (2) Let us assume that these 
differences should call for distinctions in male and female education over 
and above the vocational difference cited at the outset of the paper. 

If these assumptions are agreeable, then there are two general 
strategies we could adopt: (1) Education (higher, particularly) should 
recognize these differences in temperament, outlook, disposition, and so 
on, and seek to erase them. Especially if these dichotomies are hierarchic 
in character, that is, if males or females are thought to be better than 
their opposites in any trait, then education should try to narrow the gap 
by bringing the lesser sex into equitable contention. Or, in the absence 
of hierarchic valuations, this strategy can be recommended when each 
sex can learn from the other, as we might say. A colleague of mine, 
working this path, tells me that in teaching biology to women he must 
constantly seek to depersonalize and objectify it so that his female 
students can see its larger organic referents; but that in teaching the 
same course to men he must constantly seek to personalize it and connect 
it directly with their experience so that they may see its ready applications 
to ongoing human living. Whichever motivations are more defensible, 
we seem not to have adopted this strategy very widely in American 
higher education. . 

The other strategy (2) is for higher education to recognize the differ- 
ences and exploit them. This is the road, I believe, that should be taken. 
And what this means is that the education of men and women will, at 
least in part, be different at the collegiate and graduate level. How so? 
If I am right concerning the first and second distinctions between men 
and women (and I think these are the most relevant of the four), then 
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it should follow that in any liberal study—history, zoology, philosophy, 
language, literature, psychology—the female’s strong suit, that is, her 
better orientation to “close-quarter human relations,” should be bid and 
played with vigor, and, if possible, parlayed into a keener understanding 
of the material than could otherwise be reached. Besides the necessary 
fussing over technical doctrine in a course in philosophy, I should suggest 
that females inquire into how epistemological and ethical concepts make 
a difference in human experience, how the female’s assessment of a concrete 
moral circumstance resolves an ethical question differently from the male’s 
(it often does). In history and political science let the females mull over 
determinism vs. non-determinism, but then carry them further into the 
analysis of the “human pull” of events: not the grand trends or the 
Toynbee-esque historiological systems, but the way in which men are 
moved by other men politically—by Jefferson’s poetic Declaration, by 
Wilson’s idealism, by Schweitzer’s near-divinity, by Eisenhower’s “‘father- 
figure,” “‘sexual-symbol” type of political leadership. In literature, let 
us understand or feel what the artist is attempting to say—about nature, 
about beauty, about freedom or love. But let us also try to discover— 
male and female alike—how beauty or freedom or love or fellowship or a 
thousand other humanistic subject-matters move within us as persons, 
making our lives glow beyond mere intellectual understanding. And 
since females are better at this than males, let us have them take the lead 
in investigating and reporting on it. 

So much that occurs in the name of higher learning takes place at an 
antiseptic level of intellectual analysis, as if truth were something to 
behold rather than act upon. If I am right about the first and second 
dichotomies, higher learning could profitably exploit the keener powers 
of the female in examining how liberal truth can be actively introduced 
into a human life and made “livable,” thereby assisting the society—male 
and female in concert—to advance the quality of its social environment. 

How a college would rearrange its educational emphases in line with 
the third and fourth dichotomies is an open and, in a sense, tantalizing 
question; for they too call for types of intellectual, emotional, and social 
experiences at the collegiate level which are not necessarily to be identical 
for males and females. Whatever program of reform is proposed, how- 
ever, the aggrandizement of distinctions among individuals should be 
earnestly considered as a defensible educational aim. If we truly live in an 
age of conformity, what better educational strategy is there than the con- 
tinual exploitation of those sometimes minute differences which make 
human personalities the wonderful and remarkable things they are? It is 
these slight but very significant differentials in “human voltage” which can 
be made to electrify and recharge the pale, analytic, and dehumanized 
operation that higher learning in America has too often threatened to 
become. 





The Case for American Studies 


An Appeal for Recognition and Support 


By Witi1am RanbDEL 


MERICAN Studies is an academic concept. The singular verb is 
used deliberately to emphasize the unitary purpose of the concept, 
as we commonly use the singular for the United States. Just as 

each state in the Union might, with profit, be studied by itself, each 
American study may be said to warrant separate attention. But what 
is distinctive about American Studies is that it attempts to examine and 
understand the United States as a whole rather than piecemeal. 

One common argument against the concept of American Studies is 
that whatever it proposes to do is already being done in established 
disciplines. History is not so narrow, its practitioners insist, that it 
fails to embrace all facets of American life up to the present moment. 
A good survey of American literature, unless it stresses exclusively the 
techniques of literary criticism, almost certainly considers the broad 
cultural setting of the written word. Cultural anthropology likewise 
approaches an all-inclusive cultural synthesis. And philosophy, queen 
of the arts, takes all knowledge as her province. 

To all such assertions the one simple counterargument may be made: 
If various established disciplines are all now doing what American Studies 
proposes to do, would it not be reasonable to reduce the multiplication 
of effort and pool resources in a single discipline? American Studies so 
far has not proposed anything quite so radical as this; but fear of just 
such a proposal may underlie some of the opposition from established 
disciplines. Area studies, developed chiefly during the Second World 
War to meet specific needs, demonstrated that the traditional compart- 
mentalization of knowledge is not the only valid academic pattern or 
even, in special circumstances, the best. The charge that traditional 
department organization is productive of narrow specialization may not 
be universally valid, but the whole general-education movement suggests 
a widespread dissatisfaction and a desire to circumvent disciplinary 
narrowness. 

American Studies has exhibited no wish to destroy traditional academic 
departments. It does, however, propose, for those who may be interested, 
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readers will find a less direct defense of American studies, “English as a Discipline,” 
in “College English,’ XIX (May, 1958), pp. 359-61. 
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a horizontal rather than a vertical concentration. Let who will major 
in history, or philosophy, or literature, or sociology; but let the student 
who is so inclined concentrate on the American phases of all subjects. 

Consider, for example, a typical campus major in English. The 
student may be required as a Sophomore to take a survey of English 
literature, and as a Junior a similar survey of American literature. 
Semester courses in such major writers as Shakespeare and Milton may 
also be required. The remaining hours may be distributed among a 
rather numerous assortment of type courses (the novel, the epic, the 
drama, the short story), period courses (Middle English, Eighteenth 
Century, Romanticism), and special courses (creative writing, literary 
criticism, history of the language). Such are the riches of English that 
no other major could be more culturally rewarding. But suppose that a 
given student has an overriding interest in American literature as such, 
and at best an indifference to British literature: if he majors in English 
he must willy-nilly take much that is not American; so much, in fact, 
that taking all the listed American-literature courses may give him hours 
in English well in excess of the requirement for a major. He might do 
better to major in another department and take all the American literature 
courses as electives. 

Comparable experience could be described for other departments— 
history, for example, with a student intensely interested in the American 
past but lukewarm toward the past of other countries. To say that he 
should be interested in other facets of history, and that the other facets 


are very important, is beside the point; every discipline presumably 
concerns important knowledge. For the student with special interest in 
things American, would it not be to his great advantage to be able to 
major in an area study primarily concerned with the United States? 
Would his American literature or history not be better supported by 
work in the American facets of other subjects, within a major program 
specifically designed for his interests? 


NO TWO campuses that have majors in American Studies have identical 
programs; but basic to all programs in American Studies is a course 
distribution in several disciplines: commonly literature, history, the 
arts, philosophy, and the social sciences. An original eagerness to study 
American literature may not, of course, imply a comparable eagerness to 
study other facets of American culture; but it is no less illogical to assume, 
as departments of English at least tacitly assume, that an original 
enthusiasm for American literature posits an equal enthusiasm for the 
literature of England. Present departmental structure, simply by being, 
may betray us into supposing it is necessarily logical, or better than some 
other structural principle. It might prove very difficult to defend the 
inclusion of American literature in a department of English on logical 
grounds. For administrative purposes, American literature might just 
as well be grouped with Russian or German; and if logic is the key, why 
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shouldn’t the literature of England be grouped with other foreign litera- 
tures? Our ancestors were British once, but I, for one, think the United 
States is here to stay and that it is culturally independent, especially 
in its literature. 

If department walls were not so high, or if undergraduates now could 
vault them readily in seeking combinations of subjects of their own 
devising, there might be no need for recognized status for American 
Studies—or for any comparable program such as Asian or Inter-American 
Studies. It is, however, no reflection on the intelligence of average 
undergraduates to remark that few of them, if left entirely free, would 
select combinations of maximum benefit; some kind of guidance, whether 
by stated principles or individual advice, or both, would seem advisable 
and necessary. The most independent and capable students could 
perhaps be trusted now to choose wisely if left utterly free to choose. 
Students desiring the maximum curricular freedom tend to gravitate to 
departments and programs with the maximum choice. American Studies, 
with interests in many departments, on many campuses provides the 
greatest available choice and thereby attracts the most independent- 
minded students. Perhaps, as is explicit in the University College of 
the University of Minnesota, the very best students should be permitted 
to range at will over an entire campus; in contrast to such a plan, American 
Studies, though broad, is relatively not much more flexible than any 
large multicourse discipline. It does have a clear stated purpose; it 
does have an orderly set of requirements; and it does usually provide 


individual guidance for its majors. By having at least one special integrat- 
ing course, moreover, it makes an effort very few traditional departments 
ever make to relate the subject-matter of the several courses majoring 
students take. 


ANOTHER argument against American Studies is that it is not a valid 
discipline and therefore not deserving of campus status as an area in 
which a degree can be earned. All new curricular plans have had to 
fight for recognition, but what has distinguished higher education in 
America since the Civil War is its pragmatic willingness to adopt cur- 
riculums conceived to have results with practical bearings. Many of 
these curriculums were originally far less valid as disciplines (however 
that term may be defined) than American Studies is now; they became 
valid disciplines in the course of time by developing pertinent research 
and teaching methods, by constant internal adjustment, by creating 
their own basic bibliographies and journals, by producing their own 
eminent practitioners, and, above all, by acquiring the reputation of 
permanent and respectable areas of instruction. Modern Languages, for 
example, had to overcome the so-called Latin fetish; and American 
Literature was taught for several years before modern scholarship in 
American literature began. It might be very difficult to name any 
discipline, ancient or modern, for which campus status was deferred 
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until it satisfied all the criteria of a discipline. Not all acknowledged 
disciplines, moreover, have even now the unity of purpose that the 
concept of American Studies has had since its inception; psychology has 
internal conflicts, opposing systems, and no single journal or research 
method, yet it is a recognized discipline. American Studies still faces the 
problem of finding the most effective synthesis of diverse subject-matter, 
and there are as yet few books that adequately interrelate all the 
significant facets of American life. It does have a journal, American 
Quarterly, and it is to be hoped that more of its articles will be truly 
interdisciplinary as contributors learn to write them. For some years 
several universities have been producing Ph.D.’s in American Studies, and 
these constitute a growing nucleus of specialists who can be counted on 
for the real contributions in books, articles, bibliographies, research 
techniques, and teaching methods. Taking everything into consideration, 
it seems amply clear that very few of the disciplines added since 1870 
were so well prepared for respectable work and for recognition as American 
Studies now is. 

It may be noted, moreover, that many new academic specialties 
preceded general public demand for their contributions and even helped 
to create the demand for them. Agricultural sciences went begging for 
several years in the Midwestern state universities until farmers learned 
of the benefits that could accrue to them from, for example, agronomy 
and plant pathology. The great research advances in these fields came 
only after the farmers acknowledged their validity as disciplines 


worthy of tangible support. Americans today are hardly aware of the 
benefits that can accrue to them from a purposeful, serious, broad study 
of their own civilization; like the honest farmers of 1876, they simply 
do not see the need. But any exchange professor sent abroad sees the 
need, in alarming clarity. It may be argued that no subject has ever had 
greater need for recognition and tangible support than American Studies. 





The Library—Campus Catchall 
An Exposition of Lightfoot’s Law 


By Rosert M. Licurroor, Jr. 


in a small way, something of the feelings of movie stars and other 
celebrities far removed from the ivied halls which I customarily 
haunt. I have received a fan letter! 

Some time ago I wrote an article citing some of the woes of academic 
librarians in their attempts to limit their campus domains to the purposes 
for which they were established.! Several of my colleagues about the 
country have written to add their experiences and comments. I found 
all of their communications interesting, especially the fan letter referred 
to, from which I should like to quote: “. . . My purpose in writing is 
to suggest that you get the article published where i it will do some good, 
viz., in a journal read by presidents, deans and such 
colleagues and co-professionalists can do is make sympathetic noises—it’s 
the big guns who colonize library buildings who need to be made to see 
the error of their ways.” 

I think my fellow librarian is right. Accordingly, I wrote to the editor 
of this journal, enclosing a copy of the original article, and quoting the 
suggestion. He mulled it over, and agreed that it was a good idea, but, 
inasmuch as this is not a reprint magazine, suggested that I rehash it 
somewhat. Here is the result. Read on, “presidents, deans and such”’ 
this article is meant for YOU! 


A RECENT experience which I have had has enabled me to know, 


WHAT is the purpose of a library building? A foolish question! 
Everybody knows a library is a place where books, periodicals, mono- 
graphs, and other printed items are selected, stored, and utilized. Any 
textbook on library science will tell you this; any librarian will bear out 
such a statement. Some will go further and tell you that the library 
should also dabble in films, records, and maybe even pictures. I have 
no particular quarrel with any of these things. But I do find fault with 
some of the other things that libraries are forced to do, or put up with, or 
allow to happen to them. 

Yes, everybody knows this—except those with more authority than 
the librarians themselves seem able to muster. I should like to give this 
2nomalous situation a little attention. Having worked in seven college 
.nd university libraries in positions ranging from page to director, visited 

‘Put It in the Library,” Library Journal, LXXXIII (August, 1958), pp. 2123-25. 
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several dozen others on busman’s holidays, and observed what goes on in 
them and the pressures to which their staffs are exposed, I am reluctantly 
forced to a certain conclusion which I have modestly decided to label 
“Lightfoot’s law.” Subject to eventual revision of the wording but not 
of the basic idea, my law is this: The main purpose of an academic librarian 
is to keep stuff out of his library. 

This may sound a bit revolutionary. Does it mean I am advocating 
censorship as the major activity of a librarian? Heaven forbid! I am 
not even referring to books (not primarily, anyway), but rather to the 
other items, departments, people, and functions that are inflicted on all 
too many of the academic libraries of the country. A few examples will 
suffice to show what I mean. I have received a number of letters from 
various parts of the country on this subject, most of the writers of which 
asked that their names be withheld. In order to avoid embarrassment 
to anybody, I have decided to preserve anonymity in all instances, 
whether it was requested or not. 


IN THE case of very small institutions, the library frequently consists 
of only a part of a building. There is not necessarily anything seriously 
wrong with this arrangement. At times, however, the library is deliber- 
ately and unnecessarily built in juxtaposition to a particularly inappro- 
priate part of a school—usually over the protests of the librarian—and 
altogether too many times a building is erected as a library only, and 
somebody or something else moves in with it. In fact, it is a fairly safe 


bet that no academic library has ever been built that somebody else on 
the campus has not at least tried to invade. This makes for a constant 
struggle between librarians and their campus cohorts. 

In almost every library plan I have seen in recent years there are 
spaces for classrooms. When I ask the librarian why, he usually looks a 
bit sheepish and says, ““Well, the administration thought we ought to 
have them.” Now, though I am strongly tempted to, I would not be 
quite willing to state dogmatically that no library building should ever 
have classrooms in it, but I do feel safe in saying that these should at 
least be arranged in such a fashion that students can reach them without 
going through the library proper. And yet I know of at least two post- 
Second World War libraries containing several classrooms that can be 
reached only by passing through the main reading rooms! In both of 
these colleges, needless to say, there is considerable complaint about noise 
in the library, and on occasion the librarians are chided for not keeping 
better order. 

Another feature found in many libraries is the room or rooms set 
aside for meetings. My observation is that such rooms, while they may 
be very beautiful to gaze upon and perhaps serve a useful function in 
impressing the public, are all too often more of a curse than a blessing. 
Organizations tend to continue their meetings after closing hours, they 
tend to get too noisy, they tend to spill food and beverages, and they tend 
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to resent it when told they can’t do these things. The situation is 
particularly bad when a room which serves normally as an extra reading 
room or a browsing room doubles as a meeting room. One institution 
with a library room which served this twofold purpose was prevailed 
upon to grant its use to a sorority for a formal afternoon tea. The room 
can accommodate at most about fifty people, but several hundred came. 
The result, not surprisingly, was bedlam. Another library let the Faculty 
Wives Club use a room for a meeting, and it turned out that they wanted 
to play bridge. Have you ever heard a large group of women playing 
bridge? Truly, the concept of the library as a place for quiet study and 
meditation suffered a severe setback that day! 

Still another library, feeling the need for good public relations, loaned 
its choicest meeting room to a business girls’ organization only to discover 
that their program that evening consisted of a series of games of musical 
chairs, puss-in-the-corner, and the like. It is my impression that public 
relations turned out to be more strained than strengthened as a result of 


this debacle. 


AND yet these occurrences are commonplace. Bad building arrange- 
ments combine: with them to encourage a rather alarming trend in the 
direction of subordinating the importance of the library as a library. In 
a certain Midwestern college, for example, there was need for a new 
library, and there was also need for a new chapel. They were built in 
one piece, the library utilizing the basement. It is a beautiful building, 
and possibly the proximity of spiritual things to intellectual is good, but I 
can’t help wondering what the effect will be when people are trying to 
concentrate on their reading or study on a warm day with the windows 
open while a beginning pipe organ student is running scales on the school’s 
one instrument upstairs. 

In yet another school, this time in the East, a library-and-dining-hall 
combination was built several years ago. I have never talked with aiiyone 
who had any experience with this arrangement, but I cannot avoid some 
idle speculation as to how often the reading room reeked of cabbage or 
frying fish, and how many bad jokes have been made about the favorite 
authors being Lamb and Bacon. 

In general, probably, a new library can be planned in such a way as to 
keep these unwanted exclaves and enclaves out; the real trouble comes 
in keeping out squatters after the building is up—particularly if, with a 
view to expansion, space has been included that is not being used—and, 
once they get in, library squatters are harder to get out than termites. 

In the library of one medium-sized Southern college there was a 
“‘spare” room several possible uses for which were being contemplated by 
the librarian. In one year requests came in for permission to use it for a 
business-school classroom, a band-practice room, a faculty lounge, a 
museum, and a storage space for excess athletic equipment. Finally, in 
self-defense, the library converted it to a browsing room, which was 
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probably not as good a decision as might have been made without the 
urgency of would-be movers-in breathing down the librarian’s neck. 

One rather small but growing college which was able several years ago 
to erect a library actually larger than it needed at the time left its top 
floor unfurnished. A local philanthropist then presented the college with 
a “museum” collection, consisting mostly of stuffed animals. Where 
did it go? You are right—on the top floor, where the philanthropist 
brings his friends in and shows it off at every opportunity. Now the 
library and the school have grown enough to need that area—but the 
authorities fear that if the stuffed animals are evicted, a potential legacy 
may go down the drain. 

A university in one of our larger cities recently erected a new library, 
and had enough foresight to include a long basement that was not immedi- 
ately needed. As usual, everybody cast an envious eye on it, and, after 
due consideration, it was awarded, in a patriotic gesture, to the R.O.T.C. 
for a rifle range! A Midwestern junior college which was holding a 
similar space in reserve had to yield it to the physical-education depart- 
ment—which used it for a hurdle course! 

A library in a small Midwestern college is currently sharing its quarters 
with the biology laboratory, which uses the floors above and below the 
library. The librarian tells me that the arrangement “stinks.” I can 
believe him. This is an old building, and a new one is on the boards, 
fortunately—but it is to share space with the chapel. 

These are just a few examples of the things the librarian needs to 
fight to keep out. Others, picked at random, include business offices, 
faculty offices, presidential suites, extension departments, church- 
publication offices, art galleries, audio-visual—aids offices (how often we 
find these, complete with blaring sound films and hi-fi sets, sharing 
quarters with a library that is committed by administrative fiat to the old 
idea of tomblike silence!), public-relations offices, and even, in one case, 
a teletype machine in the lobby. 


AS FOR strange activities in libraries—well! Although practically 
every campus boasts a field house or gymnasium several times the size 
of its library, there are many colleges which completely disrupt library 
activities for several days each semester by using the reading rooms for 
registration. Perhaps this particular cloud has a silver lining: at least, 
it can truly be said that no student can graduate without ever entering 
the library. 

One librarian reports that an outdoor dance, scheduled on his campus 
a few years ago, was interrupted by rain. The library was closed that 
night, but somebody got a key to it, opened it up, and pushed the chairs 
and tables aside; the festivities were finished there, and during them 
considerable punch was spilled on the floor in the process—yet people 
wondered why the librarian was annoyed when he found out about it 
the next morning! 
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A certain institution, the library of which has an open-stack system, 
for a number of years followed the practice of holding conventions on the 
campus between sessions, and, over the protests of the librarian, used 
the library as its headquarters. During these meetings the entire 
library staff was on vacation, and the building completely untended. 
Book loss in this library, for some reason, was very high. Finally, some 
new buildings were erected, and the conventions were moved to them. 

Another curious form of activity I have encountered in several cases, 
particularly in teachers’ colleges, is the handling of textbook rentals by 
the library. Most colleges, of course, do not have this system; and not 
all of those that have it administer it through the library. When the 
library is responsible for this, there can be no doubt that it interferes 
with real library service. 

Yet another type of thing the librarian must be on guard against and 
try to keep out of his library is the gift with strings—a gift of books 
or something else of a “cultural” nature. All of us occasionally run up 
against a donor who wants to give a collection on condition that it be kept 
intact, often in a part of the library that he, the donor, designates. 
Sometimes, of course, this does no harm, and may even be desirable—but 
usually it is anything but good. I once visited a small library of about 
10,000 volumes which fell into over a dozen separate “‘collections,”’ either 
complete or made up of books selected from time to time by local organiza- 
tions. In one year over half the books added came from the American 
Legion, the Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Americans 
for Democratic Action. Fortunately, in this case they balanced each 
other to some extent, but this seldom happens. There is no way of 
administering such a collection of collections efficiently. Usually, a 
prospective donor can be talked out of such terms of gift by having some 
of the facts of library life explained to him; unfortunately, it sometimes 
happens that he makes his approach through the college president, and 
the library is helpless. 

Since most offers of gifts to libraries are prompted by a genuine desire 
to be helpful, the refusal of them may call for all the tact and diplomacy a 
librarian can muster. In fact, it may call for more than he can muster, 
and he may be forced to accept them. These gifts may take the form 
of faded six-foot mural photographs of Hadrian’s tomb in golden-oak 
frames, oil paintings or crayon portraits of forgotten ancestors by semi- 
skilled itinerant artists, collections of postcards, lovingly prepared scrap- 
books on unimportant and uninteresting topics, or plaster casts of more 
or less famous statues. One library with which I am acquainted found 
itself saddled with some life-sized plaster models of Venus and Diana 
which were natural targets for campus pranksters. Venus, especially, 
seemed to appeal to them, and at least once a month somebody altered 
her pale complexion with rouge and lipstick and, more often than that, 
adorned her with an old shirt or blouse, or perhaps some more intimate 
garment. I last saw her about ten years ago, and do not know how well 
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she has borne up under this treatment, but I feel she has earned the right 
to a quiet and honorable retirement. 


I HAVE other cases in my files of unwanted, unneeded, and undesirable 
inflictions on libraries, and there must be far, far more that I have not 
discovered. If there is any truth in the old saw that “the library is the 
heart of the college” (and there must be, since I first heard it from a 
college president), there is real cause for worry; everybody knows what 
can happen to the whole body when the heart is overtaxed. 

Have I made my point? I hope so. 


American and Pakistani Students 


A Study in Contrasts 


By Joun E. Owen 


OR an American professor, the opportunity to teach in a Pakistani 

university is a highly stimulating experience. In an educational 

system modeled on a former British pattern and superimposed 
upon a culture vastly different from one’s own, teaching procedures have 
to be refashioned and revised, long-held academic assumptions are called 
into question, the strengths and weaknesses of American scholastic life 
come to be viewed in a new and different light, a greater appreciation is 
automatically instilled for professional advantages hitherto taken for 
granted, and contrast-conceptions never previously entertained constantly 
suggest themselves. 

This article is concerned with one such contrast-conception, namely, 
the differences in attitude and behavior shown by the American and the 
Pakistani undergraduate. In answer to the claim that generalizations 
are dangerous, owing to the eighteen hundred colleges between Maine 
and California and the variations in campus mores and ethos that they 
manifest, the writer contends that the American college student represents 
a clearly distinguishable “ideal type” to be found on almost all campuses. 
Academicians whose experience has embraced several colleges and uni- 
versities will recognize the truth of the claim that students in America, 
and the mores they display, are of a fairly uniform breed. Hence 
statements regarding their general attitudes and expectations can be 
made with a reasonable degree of validity. 


Joun E. Owen is Fulbright Lecturer in sociology at Dacca University, East 
Pakistan. 
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IT IS the thesis of this article that the American undergraduate, as a 
type, has little appreciation for his academic advantages because his 
experience has led him to take these advantages for granted. The 
Pakistani student, on the other hand, while he lacks many of the luxuries 
and opportunities of American student life and cannot even conceive 
of their existence, nevertheless appreciates very greatly the little that he 
himself has. The Pakistani student almost without question feels very 
fortunate to be in a university at all. Throughout the Indian sub- 
continent, the competition for university and college entrance is intense 
to a degree hardly imaginable in the United States. In India, literally 
thousands of young men commit suicide every year over failure to be 
admitted and over failure in examinations. University background. is 
so highly regarded in this area of the world that even to be able to put 
“Failed B.A., Bombay” after one’s name counts for something because 
it at least implies attendance at the university! 

The typical American student, in comparison, never had any doubts 
about his getting into college, certainly not until quite recently. To go 
to college has long been “the thing to do,” the accepted pattern, the 
natural sequence after high-school graduation. It is simply taken for 
granted among increasing segments of American youth, who think of four 
years of college or university as a natural right bestowed on them by 
virtue of family income and class background rather than as a high 
privilege to be earned. For the American student’s background, even 
as a middle-class youth, is replete with what to the Pakistani is wealth. 
His typewriter, his ample working materials from the well-stocked college 
bookstore, his sporting equipment and varied wardrobe, not to mention 
his car or impressively furnished fraternity house—all these are outside 
the experience of 95 per cent of Pakistanis. To possess a car in Pakistan 
is to be in the Rockefeller class. Even to own a five-year-old Chevvy 
is regarded as proof of wealth, and evokes admiring comments from 
scores of natives who compete for the privilege of washing it. 

There is no comparison between the average American middle-class 
home and the background from which most Pakistani students come. 
Even Pakistani faculty members live on such a low material plane that 
they are often reluctant to accept hospitality in the homes of visiting 
Americans, being embarrassed at having to return the invitation in their 
own meager quarters. Many Pakistani students have had to struggle 
to leave their Bengal or Punjab village, where the income per person may 
be as low as forty or even twenty cents a day. 


ONCE admitted to the university, there follows for most Pakistani 
students a constant struggle to remain there. Scholarship opportunities 
in an impoverished and undeveloped country are severely restricted, and 
part-time jobs are simply not to be had. ‘“‘Working one’s way through 
college” is unheard of in Pakistan, and consequently there is great agitation 
for evening classes on the part of employed youths unable to attend the 
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regular university sessions. Poverty keeps many intellectually brilliant 
students out of school; and of those who enter, many are forced to drop 
out for financial reasons, which may include the need to support a family 
in some distant village. Many of those who do remain at the university 
are constantly harassed by nagging problems and the thought of their 
family’s economic plight, to the detriment of their scholastic work. 
True, this also applies to some of our own college students, but in far 
lesser degree, since the resources open to them (part-time jobs on campus 
or in town, student-loan funds, and scholarships) are incomparably 
more extensive. 

The American student has access to books of his-own, or certainly to 
library and second-hand copies. The Pakistani student as a rule cannot 
buy them. Books for him are at a premium owing to their expense. 
Library copies are in such great demand that guards have to check all 
books taken out lest they be stolen. Shortage of even prescribed text- 
books (owing to foreign-exchange restrictions) is so great that for an 
entire class of perhaps fifty students there may be only one or two library 
copies, and these have to be put on an hourly-loan basis and reserved in 
advance by the individual student. His main means of passing the 
examinations, apart from lecture notes, is likely to be a cheap paperback 
“cram-book” from Calcutta. 

Library facilities themselves are likely to be cramped in a country 
that had literally to begin from nothing less than twelve years ago 
Most libraries are also badly ventilated and poorly lighted. But the 
extent to which such meager book resources and reading rooms are used 
to capacity and beyond, contrasts sharply in any visiting American’s 
eyes with the failure of so many of our own undergraduates to make 
use of the excellent libraries on their own campus or in the college town 
itself. Probably at least one out of three of our A.B.’s leaves college 
without ever having really familiarized himself with the library. It was 
the proud boast of one “student” known to the writer that until the 
second semester of his junior year he did not even know where the college 
library was located! 


BY MANY of our college students, the beauties of the campus setting 
are taken for granted. Perhaps after graduation, as salesmen or junior 
executives in a corporation office, or on such occasions as home-coming, 
many men look back with nostalgia and affection at the elm-shaded campus 
they once knew; but while there, its beauties all too frequently failed to 
move them, as occasional student vandalism attests. The Pakistani 
student has few of these advantages of physical setting, with the one 
exception of the University of the Punjab, a graduate center. The 
University of Karachi, a struggling institution just recently established, 
is situated in the heart of the city on a noisy thoroughfare in which blind 
beggars sit on the edge of the “campus,” (a former high-school building), 
refugee camps adjoin classrooms, naked beggar children play outside the 
windows, and the paucity of classroom equipment is heart-rending to one 
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who has known American campuses. At Dacca University, a pond 
used for washing clothes and oxen borders on the main arts-college campus, 
mangy goats and their offspring lie on the grass, classrooms are small and 
cramped, and the library, as its native staff is quick to admit, is antiquated 
and inadequate for current needs. The “student lounge” is an open 
wooden shed, with a few chairs, tables, and a primitive tea-stall by a 
muddy entrance. And yet, despite these handicaps, student pride in the 
institution is widespread and genuine. 


PAKISTANI students also reveal a keen pride of country, based on a 
knowledge of its history, its struggle for independence, its literature and 
Islamic tradition. Their enthusiasm and political interest may at times 
go to an extreme and take the form of riots and threatened strikes over 
national issues and university policy. Whether this is more deplorable 
than the lack of interest in local and national politics shown by our 
“silent generation” is debatable. It certainly affords a striking contrast 
to a visiting American. For our students, as several recent tests and 
attitude surveys show, are historically ignorant and politically naive 
and apathetic. As for pressing social and political issues, most of them 
could not care less (except for those at Southern colleges, who feel strongly 
about desegregation). Their pride of country is seldom based on any 
knowledge of American history or any real understanding of the Western 
or Christian tradition. Pakistani students, in the writer’s experience, 
show a concern for the problems of their new young country, will refer 
to the Koran in their debating societies, and eagerly discuss the role of 
Islam in the modern world. 

There is among them a great enthusiasm for learning and knowledge, 
an appreciation of their privileged and responsible position as future leaders 
of the nation, and a marked interest in the United States. A visiting 
American professor is likely to be bombarded with questions about his 
homeland. The American student, on the other hand, tends to a strong 
ego-identification with his own country that renders him complacently 
indifferent to other lands. Foreign students on our campuses are 
frequently left to themselves, and find our undergraduates not interested 
in their homelands. There are exceptions to this rule, but for every 
undergraduate who will invite an international student to his home or 
attend a talk on the problems of the foreign student’s country, there are 
ten who simply cannot be bothered, who find the other enticements of 
American academic life (the fraternity party, the junior prom, or the new 
convertible) infinitely more appealing. 

In fact, the fraternity “good time” philosophy on so many of our 
campuses contrasts sharply with the pathetic desire of many young 
Pakistanis to study in America. The respective attitudes to professors 
are equally revealing. The Pakistani response is one of respect. Students 
rise when a professor enters the room, and if he attends a student debate 
his presence as “respected teacher” is acknowledged by every speaker. 
Our own students, on the other hand, too often share in the general anti- 
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intellectualism of the times (this was at least true in the pre-sputnik era) 
and regard a professor almost as a servant who is to wait on their mental 
tables. Perhaps it is unreasonable to expect high regard from students 
who know that within a few years after graduation, if not immediately 
upon graduation, they will be earning more than their Ph.D. professors. 


THIS suggests a concluding comparison. The American student in this 
age of prosperity, despite the recent recession, has no concept of the 
problems of career prospects that confront the Pakistani youth. Our 
students enjoy the privilege of being sought out by talent scouts from big 
corporations and of being able to chose which of several offers they will 
accept. In 1958, according to national surveys, they could expect a 
beginning salary of some four hundred dollars a month, plus fringe 
benefits, with the prospect of rising rewards as the years go by. All 
this is completely alien to the Asian student. His problem is not 
which job to choose but whether he will have a job at all. He knows that 
even with a brilliant honors degree he will be compelled, at least for a 
time, to take a job far below the intellectual and social level for which 
his education has qualified him. There will be ten or more as well- or 
better-trained applicants for the few desirable professional posts available 
(civil service, law, teaching), and underemployment is his lot. His 
parents and his imme ticte tar!) will in all probability need to be sup- 
ported. He knows tha: thev sacrificed to enable him to attend a 
university and that she, :o lum to raise both their financial position 
and their social status. ~ » tiwle set of economic problems now faces 
him, one of which is that : :s first post will very likely be that of clerk or 
secondary-school teacher at one hundred rupees ($20) a month. 


IT IS debatable whether four years of living in plush fraternity houses 
with the comfortable certainty that a well-paid job awaits them on 
graduation is necessarily a good thing for our students. Whether this 
type of academic experience will produce the toughness of mind that will 
enable America to win the new scientific-industrial race with the U.S.S.R. 
is even more doubtful. 

This is not to suggest that our students be deprived of their material 
advantages, still less that we should discard the industrial system that 
produced these comfortable securities. But it would contribute to 
undergraduate learning experience if our students could be made to 
appreciate these benefits more than they do, to get a contrast-conception 
enabling them to take better advantage of all that they have. The 
wastage of student-hours in the library books mot read, the classes not 
attended or attended with blasé indifference or bored resentment, the 
campus setting wot appreciated, the four years of “‘playing at college” 
that could be in far greater degree a period of mature growth—all these 
factors stand out in sharp and disturbing relief when the two student- 
types are compared. 





Completion of University Corre- 
spondence Courses by Adults 


The Effects of Goal-Clarity and Other Factors 


By Bernarp J. James and Cuartes A. WEDEMEYER 


N THE last half-century, correspondence education has increased to 

major proportions in the United States. It is estimated that during 

the past year from 1,300,000 to 2,000,000 enrollments in correspond- 
ence study have been recorded. The growth and acceptance of 
correspondence study has gone almost unnoticed, however, by educational 
investigators. The great variety of correspondence institutions—ranging 
from old and famous universities to fly-by-night commercial schools— 
has tended to confuse both the general public and the educator and to 
obscure the importance of this method of study. 

Serious analyses of the correspondence method of education are 
becoming more numerous, and educators are beginning to appreciate the 
value of research in the field. Future investigations will undoubtedly 
improve public understanding of correspondence study and increase its 
general use in education. It is clear that this type of study is a very 
significant feature of American education and that it will play an increas- 
ingly important role in the nation’s educational life. 


A SERIOUS concern in correspondence study is the improvement of 
completion rates. Completion rates for various classifications of students, 
for different course areas, and for different universities have been studied 
by a research committee of the National University Extension Association. 
Adult correspondence students are frequently enrolled in non-credit 
courses of a cultural, technical, or professional nature, as well as in 
university-credit courses. NUEA studies show that for all NUEA 
institutions reporting (32), more than f0 per cent of regular students 
enrolled in non-credit courses complete their work.! The completion 
rate for regular students enrolled in university-credit courses is 73 per cent. 

A number of factors in non-completion were studied by the NUEA, 

1Gayle B. Childs, “Preliminary Report of tiie Committee on Research of the Correspondence 
Study Division of the National University Extension Association” (Proceedings of the Convention, 
1956). 

BERNARD J. JAMEs #5 director of the Center for Programs in Government Admin- 
istration, University College, University of Chicago. 

Cuartes A. WEDEMEYER is director of correspondence study and recorder at 
the University of Wisconsin Extension Division; he was formerly director of the 
University of Wisconsin Racine Extension Center. 
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and a breakdown of data into types of courses, length of courses, goals 
of students, frequency of submission of assignments, and so on, suggested 
that further study would be profitable. The problem is not a simple 
one, for in a supplementary or interstitial educational program the life 
problems of the students (especially those of adults) have an immediate 
and practical bearing upon educational activity. 

In the armed forces, where conditions of life are unsettled, one may 
expect a relatively low rate of completion.2. In public institutions like 
tuberculosis sanitariums, where extensive supervision and guidance are 
possible and where the patient lives an ordered life, student completion 
rates tend to be relatively high. 

The “‘non-completed” student is one who, having begun the course, 
has ceased to submit assignments. He is comparable to the class student 
who, having attended college for only part of a semester, is dropped, 
failed, or allowed to withdraw. In correspondence study, however, 
contact with the student is not face to face, and follow-up must take 
place by mail. To be placed on the discontinued list is equivalent to 
being dropped, while discontinuation with refund is similar to withdrawal. 

Since there are many factors involved in the problem of non-completion, 
it is hazardous to make generalizations. But important aspects of the 
non-completion problem can be identified, and administrative and teaching 
practices improved accordingly. An immediate and obvious value of 
an analysis of correspondence study is that it may indicate whether or 
not completion rates can be raised by various modifications. Another 
value is that it may reveal more about the suitability of this method of 
study to a wide range of student goals. 


STATISTICAL studies of non-completion had established the dimensions 
of the problem, and suggested the desirability of follow-up investigations. 
It was decided, therefore, to study the non-completed student on a face-to- 
face basis, a technique very difficult to employ in correspondence study 
because students are widely dispersed. It was believed, however, that 
the difficulties of this method could be overcome by using a regional 
approach, and that standard interviewing methods would yield much 
insight into the problem of non-completion. 

The case-interview method was adopted for use here on several 
grounds. An initial, small trial run with postal questionnaires showed 
that non-completors are relatively unresponsive. The non-completed 
student is often sensitive, and may construe questionnaire follow-up of 
his case as pressure put upon him to complete his work. Moreover, 
information from non-completors may involve rationalizations which 


*Kenneth H. Bradt, WAy Service Personnel Fail to Complete US AFI Courses (Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1954), pp. 25-55 (Research report of the Department of Defense, 
Office of Armed Forces Information and Education). 

’This study was undertaken as an outgrowth of earlier studies made at the University of Wisconsin 
in the field of correspondence education, and of the University’s participation in the statistical analysis 
carried on by the National University Extension Association. The earlier studies, Experiments in 
Correspondence Study and Appendices to Experiments in Correspondence Study, by Harold E. Montross 
and Bernard { James (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Extension Division, 1955), 
were financed by a grant from Charles D. Gelatt, a regent of the University of Wisconsin. 
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make their responses difficult to evaluate. Also, it is often impossible 
to locate a non-completed student: information about him must be 
obtained indirectly through relatives, friends, and associates. We were 
in fact, unable to get information about 12 per cent of our adult cases. 

The main advantage of direct interviews is that non-completors 
interpret a visit as an indication of the correspondence school’s interest 
in their educational problems. Moreover, the clarity of the student’s 
goals and the accuracy with which he assesses the problems of correspond- 
ence study can best be estimated by interview and informal conversation. 

Our initial data, consisting of names, addresses, assignment-completion 
figures, and so on, drawn from the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division’s correspondence files for the north-central field district of 
Wisconsin for a four-year period (1953-56) provided 186 cases. We 
acquired further information concerning §5 adults (from a total of 61 
adult cases) and 125 high-school correspondence students. Information 
concerning 44 of the adults was obtained directly by interview with the 
student or a close relative or friend. In the remaining 11 cases, it was 
acquired from persons in an official capacity, such as sanitarium adminis- 
trators. Data concerning high-school students were obtained by direct 
interview with students and school administrators. 

The number of adult cases studied was too limited to permit complex 
statistical manipulation, but a breakdown in terms of sex, age, occupation, 
education, and type of course is informative. The sex ratio was evenly 
balanced (29 males, 26 females). Roughly 70 per cent of the students 
fell in the twenty-five to thirty-five age group; two-thirds were married. 

The employment status of our cases was more complicated. The 
number in various occupations and professions can be summarized in 


brief as follows: 
Occupation Number 


White-collar workers (clerks, tellers, and so on) 11 
Teachers (primary and secondary school). . 10 
Housewives 

Businessmen (including several industrial executives) 

Skilled workers and tradesmen 

Farmers (includes two fur farmers) 

Students (seeking degrees during middle age) 

Unskilled workers 

Armed services 

Unemployed and unspecified 


The level of education in the group was, of course, closely related 
to occupation or profession. Two students held M.A. degrees; fifteen, 
B.A. degrees; eight had had one to three years of college study; twenty- 
seven had high-school diplomas; and two had had less then two years of 
high school. The educational level of one student was not known. 

The courses in which our students had enrolled ranged from business 
and technical subjects to humanities and the arts. However, the subjects 
chosen were predominantly (40 per cent) of a “practical” or applied 
nature, or academic courses (40 per cent) taken for credit. The rest 
were avocational courses such as painting. 

In describing the sample, then, we may say that about half our cases 
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were male; they were in their twenties and early thirties; they had at least 
a high-school education (a significant number had college experience) ; 
they were drawn largely from the “lower-middle” and “middle-middle” 

socioeconomic classes. They seem to be representative, in sex, age, 
education, and socioeconomic status, of adult correspondence-study 
students enrolled in University courses.‘ 


WHEN we begin to examine the non-completor’s ‘reasons for 
registering,” these data take on more significance. About thirty-five 
individuals (roughly 65 per cent of the cases) said they registered to meet 
educational requirements or to prepare for specific forms of employment. 
Such statements as “I enrolled so that I could prepare for C. P. A. exams,” 
“T needed engineering drawing because I have been given new work at 
the plant,” and “I thought I could use that math in my carpentry” 
were typical responses from this group of students. Significantly, 
however, some 20 per cent said they enrolled merely to “get some back- 
ground” and to “improve” themselves. Further probing during the 
interview usually failed to establish clear-cut reasons for registering. It 
would appear, in fact, that this group of students had no clear idea of 
their educational objectives, and that, when pressed for a statement of 
goals, they sought to legitimatize their general desire to “improve” them- 
selves by giving the kind of statement that would make their enrollment 
seem acceptable. This point is re-enforced by the disparity between 
our data on types of courses chosen and reasons given for taking them. 
Students who had a vague desire to improve themselves sometimes 
enrolled in courses of a narrowly practical nature, motivated, it would 
appear, by the idea that any kind of “education’”’ was desirable. 
Furthermore, the possibility is suggested here that many students have 
cultural or liberal-arts interests but are unable to choose the appropriate 
self-betterment course or are embarrassed about having such vague 
cultural aspirations. If we consider for a moment how our American 
culture tends to exaggerate the value of “‘practical’’ behavior and to 
censure “‘arty”’ or “egghead” interests, we can readily understand this. 

Our belief that lack of goal clarity is a very significant cause of non- 
completion is supported by our data on “reasons for not continuing.” 
The types of statements in this category offered by students can be 
summarized as follows: 

Reasons Number 


“Too busy,” “could not find time,” and so on Dts 16 
Major change in job or career plans............... ~ 9 
Illness, birth, or death, in family. . ae come 8 
Course too dificult, “wrong course’”’. . 

Substituted campus course work. . . 
Disliked course. . . . 

Hope to resume eventually 

Period for completion too short. . 


‘Chester Allen and Charles A, Wedemeyer, “Extending to the People: A History of Correspond- 
ence Study at the University of Wisconsin” (Madison, Wisconsin: University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division, 1957), pp. 9-10. 
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It will be noted that seventeen of the students discontinued 
correspondence education for reasons totally beyond the control of 
correspondence teachers and administrators. Factors such as major 
change in career plans or illness or death in the family cannot be controlled 
in any way by educational methods. Statistically manipulatable samples 
of correspondence non-completion would undoubtedly reveal a similarly 
high proportion of non-completions resulting from such factors.° 

Six students professed to have quit because something was wrong 
with the course, but in each case our interview data suggest that they 
were rationalizing rather than making a sound evaluation of course 
quality. This is evident in such contradictory statements as “The 
course was too difficult, but I suppose I wasn’t up to it” or ‘““The course 
was too hard. Not even a friend who has a degree could help. But 
I got good grades in my exams.” 

Some aspects of non-completion are further highlighted when we 
consider the number of assignments completed by the students in our 
sample. Almost a third of them failed to send in any assignments. 
These were the persons who most frequently cited being “too busy” as 
their reason for non-completion. Persons who have quit the course 
after completing six or seven assignments usually do so for such reasons 
as job relocation, deaths, or illnesses. All of our non-completors but four 
quit before completion of the eighth assignment (most courses ran from 
24 to 32 assignments). This suggests that if the student begins working— 
if, in particular, he clears the first third or fourth of his work—he probably 
will complete the course. The inertia of those who failed to make even 
a beginning most clearly illustrates this. It further suggests that we have 
here a set of related factors: clarity of goal, strength of motivation, and 
understanding of the self-discipline required by correspondence study. 


ALTHOUGH our main concern in this paper is the adult, our analysis 
of some 125 cases of high-school non-completors sheds light upon the 
general problem. Two points stand out. One is the relation of non- 
completion to the enrollment policy of the high school; the other is the 
relation of non-completion to methods of supervision provided by the 
high school. 

In high schools where administrators require a B or better academic 
level of performance before correspondence study is permitted, the 
completion rate is high (80 to go per cent). When, on the other hand, 
schools use correspondence study as a crutch, as a method to compensate 
high school—course failures, completion rates are low. Likewise, when 
schools permit indiscriminate enrollment of clusters of students, with 
mutually re-enforcing but often unrealistic enthusiasms, completion 
suffers. Students who enroll in groups often quit the same way. 

5Bradt’s analysis (op. cit., p. 31) of USAFI “Reasons for Delinquency” in completing assignments 
shows a similarly high proportion of non-completions because of insufficient time. The differences in 


living conditions between students in the armed services and those discussed here are very great, 
but this factor has considerable influence on both types of non-completors. 
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Another factor involved in the high-school correspondence-study 
program is the manner in which courses are financed. Non-completion 
rates are reduced if the school board reimburses the student upon com- 
pletion of his course instead of simply subsidizing him to begin with.* 
The dollar incentive seems to work on both the parent and the student to 
stiffen the latter’s desire to complete his work. 

The effect of such a pecuniary incentive is related to the general 
problem of counseling and supervision. When schools provide extensive 
counseling and supervision and make the student fully aware of the 
opportunities and difficulties of correspondence education, completion 
ratesimprove. This, to be sure, is what we would expect. Its significance 
for our discussion of adults, however, lies in its broader implications. 

High-school correspondence enrollment is broader in terms of the 
socioeconomic backgrounds of its students than is adult enrollment. 
Students from homes and families categorized as lower class (com- 
prising unskilled laborers, industrial workers, and so on) are often 
encouraged to use correspondence study, especially in courses such as 
those for automobile mechanics. The students’ motivation and, con- 
sequently, their success in the course frequently depend upon family 
attitudes and study conditions. Non-completion rates for high-school 
students do appear higher for students from lower-class homes than for 
those from middle-class homes. The relation of completion rates and 
academic standing has already been noted. Both reflect the attitude 
of the social class toward education. When attitudes clearly define 
student expectations and help shape disciplined study habits, obviously 
the chances for successful correspondence study improve. Similarly, 
among adult students, motivation is related to the individual’s attitudes 
toward education and the degree to which these attitudes clarify goals 
and motivate study; that is, influence self-expectations. In the case of 
both the high- school and the adult student, it is the vital task of counseling 
and supervision to clarify goals and motivate the student to develop 
disciplined study habits.’ 


SINCE correspondence study serves a heterogeneous student body, the 
significance of course completion varies with the student. Completion 
for the high-school or university student usually means credit toward a 
diploma or degree. For an adult non-credit student, however, completion 
may have a wide range of meaning and significance. It may mean 
vocational or professional betterment. It may mean simply a personal 
achievement which does not have direct bearing on career. Similarly, 
non-completion may mean something quite different for a high-school 
or college student from what it does for an adult non-credit student. 
One adult student in the University of Wisconsin correspondence-study 


*High-school enrollments represent approximately one-third of the University of Wisconsin’s 
correspondence-course students. The fees of 47 per cent of these are paid by school boards. 

7Other research conducted in the area of student attitude and goal clarity supports this contention. 
See Montross and James, op. cit., pp. 1-10. 
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program, a successful inventor and head of a large firm, explained his 
failure to complete the course by saying, “I am a busy man. I took 
this course to learn how to solve a certain problem in advanced physics. 
When I learned that, I stopped sending in lessons.” Although we do 
not know how often this response would appear in a large population of 
non-completions, it does occur frequently enough to indicate that we must 
be cautious in interpreting non-completion as failure. Non-completion 
is not necessarily equivalent to failure. The student may cease work in a 
correspondence course as soon as he has achieved a specific goal. This 
goal may relate only to particular aspects of his course. Concepts of 
goal achievement derived from orthodox, class-type, educational programs 
must, therefore, be applied with care to non-completed adult students.* 
As yet, very little is known of goal-choice and -clarity in the case of the 
adult student. Before we can satisfactorily interpret problems of motiva- 
tion as they relate to non-completion, these factors will have to be further 
analyzed. 


8Allen and Wedemeyer, /oc. cit. 
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Economists and Educators ‘foin Forces 


By Epwarp J. ALLEN 


HY is economics teaching more important today than it was 

in past years? In an address presented at a meeting of the 

American Economic Association in 1956, Ben Lewis of Oberlin 
College gave a partial answer to this question: 


The case for economics in the schools is made of the same stuff as the 
case for democracy itself. The logic is inexorable, and its import in today’s 
situation is alarming. Democracy—and this we have on the very highest 
authority—means government by the people. But the affairs of govern- 
ment, in large and increasing measure, are economic affairs. To be sure, 
they have political and other overtones, but no one who casts his glance 
even casually over the range of matters with which modern governments have 
to deal will doubt that these matters are economic in substance or in 
effect. Look fora moment: money, credit, commerce, corporations, tariffs, 
quotas, foreign aid, development, monopoly, fair trade, farm support, small 
business, oil pro-rates, highways, rails, communications, private power, 
public power, inflation, employment, management-labor relations, distri- 
bution of income, education, health, public debt—and taxes. 

The simple business of living in the United States in our age calls 
increasingly upon men to participate actively with other men in the gigantic 
undertaking of collective governmental decision-making on a vast array of 
complex economic problems and issues. It is demanded of these men that 
they have economic understanding. The stakes, to put the matter bluntly, 
are the survival of democracy and human freedom. Freedom will not remain 
if democracy expires, and democracy will not last beyond the day when it 
fails to discharge the political-economic tasks which we ask it to perform. 
Remember, democracy is government of and by the people, and capacity of 
the people to perform will set the level of performance which it is possible 
for democracy to attain. 

Whether we I]'*:e it or not, we are at present engaged in the most 
titanic struggle in human history, and this struggle is primarily between 
economic systems. The United States has been catapulted from iso- 
lationism into leadership of the free world within the brief span of thirty 
years. We are frequently chagrined by our efforts to discharge the 
responsibilities of this new leadership. But, quite frankly, how can we 
expect sophisticated conduct of economic and political affairs of world- 


Epwarp J. ALLEN ts associate director of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education. 
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wide import when we have traditionally neglected the study of economics 
in our schools and colleges? Scores of colleges do not offer any courses 
in economics. Some institutions of higher learning request instructors 
who have never had a course in economics to teach the introductory 
work in this complex area of world-wide significance. 

It was only seventy years ago that college teachers who became 
engrossed in the study of political economy were engaged in a long and 
arduous endeavor to convince their colleagues that economics was a 
worthy subject for students of the liberal arts. These teachers were 
aware of the increasing importance of an understanding of the dynamics 
of our economic arrangements. Some clearly perceived that the widely, 
and often tenaciously, held notions of laissez faire would have to be 
corrected if our policy-making was to be in harmony with the facts of 
economic life. They finally succeeded in convincing their colleagues 
that economics as a specialized field of inquiry was justified, but this was 
only a beginning. 


SINCE the First World War, expenditures of local, county, state, and 
federal governments have grown to twenty-five per cent of our gross 
national product. To a greater degree than ever before, the private and 
public sectors of the economy are dependent on each other. The welfare 
of the one group inevitably affects the welfare of the other. During the 
last fifty years more discoveries have occurred in the natural and physical 
sciences than in all previous recorded history. The revolution in tech- 
nology has been accompanied by growing specialization. Rapid change 
has had an enormous impact upon our economy, requiring us to modify 
old rules and adopt new ones to govern our economic relationships. 

Do our schools, colleges, and universities realize this? Have the 
program-planners and the curriculum-buiiders shown concern for im- 
proving education in economics, an area vital to national survival? 
Approximately ten years ago a study was undertaken by C. W. McKee 
and H. G. Moulton of the Brookings Institution to obtain an answer to 
this question. They discovered that “less than five per cent of all high 
school students take the equivalent of a semester course in economics’ 
and that “roughly twenty-five per cent of the students in American 
universities, colleges and professional schools take one or more courses 
ineconomics. Four-fifths of these are majoring in economics or business.””! 
Although some students obtain instruction of a sort in economics through 
general-survey courses in the social-science field, it is clear that only a 
small fraction of the college and university graduates who are not 
majoring in economics or business commence their postgraduate lives 
with some knowledge of economics. A study of the curriculums offered 
to undergraduates by our institutions of higher learning quickly reveals 
that it is an exceptional college or university which requires, or strongly 
recommends, that its graduates have a modicum of economic literacy. 


14 Survey of Economic Education (Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 1951), p. 17. 
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In many liberal-arts institutions a course in ancient history will satisfy 
the social-science requirement for the Bachelor’s degree. 

Preliminary investigations indicate that approximately 70 per. cent 
of the teachers of the social studies in our country have not had so much 
as a one-quarter course in economics. It is highly probable that less 
than 10 per cent of our elementary-school teachers have made any 
formal study of the American economy. Clearly, our schools and colleges 
have not become convinced that economic literacy on the part of citizens 
in a democracy is important. 


IN 1942, business leaders met with college and university presidents 
to study this problem, and subsequently founded the Committee for 
Economic Development, which has been actively engaged since that 
time in an effort to improve our economic literacy. In 1948, it sponsored 
a three-week conference of leaders in education, business, labor, and 
agriculture with the co-operation of the School of Education of New 
York University. The participants discussed the harsh realities con- 
fronting the American people and the importance of educating citizens 
to understand our economy and the economies of other peoples. At the 
termination of the conference, resolutions were adopted which gave 
rise to the organization of the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

From the very outset, the board of trustees of the Joint Council con- 
sisted of a majority of representative educators and of selected leaders 
of business, industry, labor, and agriculture. A statement of policy 
was adopted which committed the Joint Council to assist school systems 
and teacher-preparation institutions in improving the quality of social- 
and economic-education programs and the preparation of materials for 
teachers and pupils. The policy dedicated the Joint Council to our 
tradition of academic freedom and academic responsibility and specifically 
declared that the Council would not promote the special interest of any 
group, engage in propaganda activities, or attempt to influence legislation 
or impose any economic program or fixed curricular pattern. This state- 
ment of policy has guided the staff of the Joint Council on Economic 
Education for the past ten years. Recently, operational principles have 
been adopted which re-enforce the basic statement of policy. 

From the first, the Joint Council on Economic Education spent much 
of its effort in developing afiiliated state and regional councils and in 
assisting them with the conduct of three-week summer workshops for 
interested elementary- and secondary-school teachers and administrative 
officers. After several years of successful operation it became increasingly 
clear that in-service work, while highly desirable and fruitful, should be 
supplemented by strong economic-education programs at the college 
and university level. 

Since 1955, teachers in colleges and universities co-operating with 
the Joint Council on Economic Education have conducted projects of 
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their own design. with the purpose of improving the learning of their 
students. Teachers of economics have been encouraged to collaborate 
with a colleague in the department or school of education. Some fifteen 
state, regional, and national conferences of professors of economics and 
education have been held. The teachers of economics are keenly alive 
to the need for assistance from colleagues who have specialized in psy- 
chology and in the study of numerous devices which have been found 
effective in improving the learning of students. 


A GROWING number of faculty and administrative officers of teacher- 
preparation institutions are convinced of the importance of economics, 
but all too often their students report that the courses in economics are 
dull, abstract, and unrelated to life. An easy explanation for such 
reports comes from some professors who say that they are hired to do 
research and writing, and that teaching is only incidental. However, 
Laurence E. Leamer, of Harpur College, State University of New York, 
estimates that “‘there are today at least 6,000 collegiate and university full- 
time teachers of economics . . . [and] for most of these teachers, teaching 
(not administration or research) is their sole or major academic function.’ 

Fortunately, an increasing number of these professors of economics 
have expressed an interest in improving the effectiveness of their teach- 
ing. Ina chapter of the 1958 yearbook of the National Business Teachers 
Association, Mr. Leamer describes a number of projects which have been 
designed and carried forward with students. A recent issue of The 
Classroom and the Joint Council presents interesting experiments 
undertaken by college and university professors and calls attention to 
the various phases of the Joint Council’s College and University Program, 
which is conducted in co-operation with the Standing Committee on 
Economic Education of the American Economic Association. The 
informal co-operation of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education has also been of great help. 

In 1955, teachers of economics who had been recommended for their 
interest in economic education and for their ingenuity and resource- 
fulness in improving the learning of students were invited by the Joint 
Council to participate in a ten-day conference. The participants pre- 
pared in advance a project which they planned to conduct with one or 
more of their classes during the following academic year. The con- 
ference was devoted to a study and a refinement of these projects and to 
a discussion of how economic education might be advanced in our colleges 
and universities. The Joint Council conducted a second national con- 
ference in 1956 which was designed to multiply and expand the effects 
of the earlier conference. Teams of economists and educators met to 


“Economic Educauon in Colleges,” Educating Youth for Economic Competence (Somerville, 
New Jersey: Eastern Business Teachers Association and National Business Teachers Association, 


1958), P. 53. 
§3New York: Joint Council on Economic Education, February, 1958. 
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share projects which had been prepared in advance and which were de- 
signed to improve the teaching of courses in the principles of economics in 
their institutions during the academic year 1956-57. Sixteen colleges 
and universities were represented. Each institution was visited during 
the following year, and most of the participants were found to be carrying 
forward projects which they had planned before and during the conference. 
The success of these conferences prompted the Joint Council to conduct 
some thirteen additional state or regional conferences. Teams of econo- 
mists and educators from approximately one hundred and seventy insti- 
tutions have ‘participated in these conferences in the past two years. 

From time to time, reports of progress and of self-evaluation are 
received from these teams. They reveal a wide variety of modifications 
in content and method. In a preliminary study, an analysis revealed 
the following findings: about go per cent abandoned the encyclopedia 
method; 53 per cent made definite changes in the direction of a problem- 
oriented course; about 73 per cent discontinued or modified the lecture 
presentations; 67 per cent increased student participation; some 33 per 
cent employed teacher-pupil planning of courses; some $0 per cent planned 
and offered a one-quarter or one-semester course for prospective teachers; 
and approximately 37 per cent modified their evaluation procedures. 
The Joint Council plans to issue a newsletter from time to time in which 
progress reports will be presented concerning all phases of the College and 
University Program. 


WHILE the Joint Council was primarily concerned at the outset with 
the improvement of economics as a part of the general education of 
future teachers, a long-term objective is to interest institutions of higher 
learning in establishing centers for economic education. Such centers 
might very well carry forward a broad program in co-operation with 
local, state, and regional councils on economic education and the Joint 
Council. They might adopt objectives similar to those of the Joint 
Council, whose College and University Program is designed to encourage 
and establish diversity in patterns of teaching economics, in content and 
method; experimentation in a variety of institutions; and satisfactory 
working relationships among economists and educators on all levels. 

In the process of working toward these goals, and through its relation- 
ships with professional associations, the Joint Council on Economic 
Education hopes to increase student enrollment in economics courses in 
all institutions of higher education; to create a strong enough interest in 
preparing competent teachers of economics to lead to evaluation of state 
certification requirements for social-studies teachers; to establish ma- 
chinery for supplementary support for college teachers of economics and 
of education; to stimulate research on fundamental questions encountered 
in economic education; and to encourage college and university teachers 
to co-operate with elementary- and secondary-school teachers in preparing 
materials appropriate for students at all grade-levels. 





Short Contributions 


Newspapers in the Classroom 


After many startling evidences of student indifference to world news I 
began last year to ask classes if they read the newspapers. They assured 
me, with considerable indignation, that they did. It was only after a 
few probing questions about the news that they somewhat sheepishly 
admitted that what they read in the newspapers was a few headlines on 
page one, the sports news, the comic strips, and perhaps a few catchy 
features on personalities from Hollywood. None of them could tell me 
anything about current bills in Congress or the state legislature. None 
could give any analysis of foreign affairs which showed they had read 
more than the headlines. Very few had ever read a political analyst, and 
a fair number couldn’t name any news columnists. 

It seemed to me that consideration of newspapers should not be a 
preoccupation solely of courses in journalism or government. Newspapers 
make an important contribution to general knowledge, and they offer an 
excellent exercise in reading comprehension and composition. On a 
trial-run basis, therefore, I organized a unit on newspaper reading within 
the confines of my freshman-composition courses. 

The first step was to discuss briefly the history of newspapers and 
their changing content. Students were surprised to discover the many 
areas of interest and information newspapers cater to. From astrology 
charts to editorials, shipping news to obituaries, town meetings to summit 
talks, the papers cut a wide swath in their endeavor to appeal to all 
tastes and interests. We discussed the editorial attitudes of various 
papers, the slanting of news, the completeness of coverage. The question 
of freedom of the press arose naturally and led to outside research as 
well as to interested reading of an article in the composition textbook which 
had formerly been an unmotivated assignment. Class arguments grew 
heated enough to arouse a demand for debates, which we immediately 
scheduled. 

All students were required to make a careful daily study of at least one 
newspaper, and to read several different ones in the course of the unit. 
Ir. addition to general reading, each student was asked to choose a subject 
of current interest on which he was to read more deeply. He was to 
become, in effect, an authority on some aspect of the news. Once their 
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attention was focused in this way, the students began to find material 
everywhere. Our expert on farm problems brought in evidence picked 
up in general magazines, and he was soon able to explain to the class the 
reasons for the excitement about parity and farm subsidies. Our educa- 
tion expert, on his own initiative, looked up reports on the White House 
Education Conference and the Heald Commission. He became something 
of a nuisance with his questions to one of the professors of education. 

In our daily discussions of the news, our class experts acted as resource 
people to answer questions on their particular area of authority. The 
experts were useful in another way also. Because they could tell us the 
facts, it became possible to make the point, often difficult to impress on 
students, that discussion without a basis of information is worthless. 
Talk for its own sweet sake was not encouraged when we had experts to 
quell purely emotional reactions with batteries of facts. The discussions 
we had were particularly good because they were related to questions of 
wide significance which everyone was reading about. “Assigned’’ 
topics, so often deadly dull affairs of little relevance to the students, were 
eliminated. Ail sorts of important questions about government, educa- 
tion, missile control, and censorship arose naturally. Interest was “‘built 
in” rather than stimulated, and made a striking improvement in student 
participation. 

Speech was not the only communication area which received a workout. 
The class continued to write compositions, but there was no groping for 
topics. After a hot discussion on integration, for instance, I would 
assign a theme on the subject. Themes had to meet the usual standards 
of correctness and coherence, so that students were not allowed to abandon 
the disciplines of fundamental English composition for an orgy of talk 
and argument. 

There were several important residues of this newspaper-study unit 
which have continued to impress me. Educators have long discussed 
the carry-over qualities of various fields of study, and there has in recent 
years been considerable disappointed recognition of the fact that transfer- 
ence is often smaller than we should like. The transference from this 
newspaper study, however, has been surprising and encouraging. The 
students have continued to read newspapers, and to read with heightened 
critical awareness. History and government professors have been 
impressed by the superior information and curiosity displayed by “alumni” 
of this experimental study unit. Speech teachers have been surprised by 
the topics these students chose to tackle, and by the carefulness of their 
factual preparation. An economics professor remarked that they seemed 
less rigid in their economic and political prejudices. 

The variety of newspaper subject-matter and its immediacy of interest 
are strong factors favoring transference from such a newspaper study to 
other fields. The study suggests interesting possibilities for interdis- 
ciplinary work, especially with departments of history, sociology, psy- 
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chology, and government. This particular unit was merely a pilot 

experiment. Its usefulness as a teaching device indicates that similar 

study units might well form part of the basic Freshman English course. 
Sytvia Ancus, State University of New York 


Retirement Systems in Institutions of Higher Education 


Most colleges in the United States are facing the problems presented 
by the growing shortage of teachers. Since modern medicine has greatly 
increased the age span, and many workers now approach sixty-five with 
the capacity for more years of productive service, it would seem un- 
economical to put an active and capable person on retirement benefits 
and employ someone to replace him. 

In addressing the Association for Higher Education on the subject of 
current issues in higher education, Bernard made the following statement 
in 1956: 

. . The nation faces an acute shortage of qualified teachers for the 
“impending tidal wave”’ of college students. In some fields of teaching the 
shortage is already present in an alarming degree. . . . More realism and 
long-term planning for the proper utilization of available human resources 
is called for all along the line.! 


An earlier investigation of this problem was reported by Greenough 
in 1947. He studied private and publicly controlled institutions in 
twenty-four states, with the assistance of Rainard B. Robbins, who had 
long been recognized as an authority in the field of pensions and social 
security. Thestudy by Greenough appeared to be authentic and carefully 
prepared. 

In a less ambitious study made in 1950, the present writer sent a 
questionnaire concerning the compulsory age for retirement to the college 
presidents of state institutions of higher learning in seventeen states, in 
response to which seventy-five replies were received.* Data from these 
two studies are summarized in Table I. 

Daniel E. Button reported a study of replies on the same subject from 
forty-two state universities: twenty-two, or §2 per cent, specified seventy 
as the normal age for retirement. Sixty-eight was specified by four, or 
10 per cent; one, or 3 per cent, specified sixty-seven; and only fifteen, or 
35 per cent specified sixty-five. Button further reported that eleven of 


Lloyd D. bernard, “College Teacher Selection: A Responsibility of the Profession,” Current 
Issues in Higher Education: Resources for Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: National Education 
Association, 1956), p. 139. 

2William C. Greenough, College Retirement and Insurance Plans (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1948). 

8Roy C. Woods, “Retirement Systems in Institutions of Higher Education,” Bulletin Series 39, 
No. 6 (November, 1952), West Virginia State College Institute. 
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the fifteen universities in which retirement normally was set at the age of 
sixty-five made provisions for continuance on a year-by-year basis for 
from three to five years. Half of those institutions which set sixty-eight 
as the retirement age made such provisions. Among the twenty-two 
which retired their staffs at seventy, five permitted extension, of which 
only two specified that it would be on a part-time basis. Three did not 
specify a maximum length of service beyond seventy, and one reported 
the extension of service to seventy-two. Button found that about one 
out of three of those reporting anticipated raising the retirement age 
within four years. He stated that thirty believed that the present 
policies reflected current attitudes, and that eleven described a strong 
sentiment for deferring retirement.‘ 
TABLE I 
Two Srupies or Computsory RETIREMENT AGES 


In Instrrutions oF HicHER LEARNING 








Greenouca Stupy Woops Stupy 
OF 1947 OF 1950 





] ] 
| | 
Number Percentage Number | Percentage 





ae wy (2) (3) (4) : (5) 





Total number of cases in “study | 275 69 } 
Compulsory retirement ages 
70 and over ; | 43 4 
66 to 69. 52 10 
65 : 176 55 
Under 65 > Vee Mee 

Extensions 
Granted... if 108 62 
Not granted 163 7 
Median Age | 65 65 
Modal age. ; : | 65 65 











The questionnaires used in the study reported here were mailed to 
schools of higher learning in every state, and represented a sampling of 
church-related, privately owned or trustee-operated, and state or municipal 
institutions. The data were treated, first, in .hese separate categories, 
and then for the total of all replies. 

It is only fair that attention should be called to the limitations of the 
questionnaire method of collecting data. No other technique would have 
been feasible. The questionnaire method has proved satisfactory when 
the sampling was large and when it adequately represented all types of 
colleges. 

The analysis and statistical treatment of the responses to the question- 
naire (see Table II) reveal the following information: 


1. Of the 167 replies, 28 came from church-related schools; 52, from 
privately operated schools; and 87, from state or municipal institutions. 
2. Common practice for each group showed a modal sixty-five as the 


- 


“Retirement Practices of State Universities,” American Association of University Professors 
Bulletin, XLIII (September, 1957), pp. 492-97. 
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retirement age. In the order previously given, the percentages were 82.1, 
76.9, and 39.1. The percentage for all types was 58.1. 

3. From a legal point of view sixty-five would appear to be the manda- 
tory retirement age; however, all but twelve schools indicated that extensions 
varying from one to five years were granted, and one school stated that the 
number of extensions was indefinite. Apparently, schools were removing 
tenure at the age of sixty-five and granting annual extensions on the basis 
of the mental and physical vigor of the individual staff member. 


TABLE II 


Ana.ysis OF Data RECEIVED IN 1956 IN REPLY TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Total replies to the questionnaire. .| 28 52 87 
Median minimum age for 
retirement. + Oe. 65.3 64 
Modal minimum age ‘for retire- 
ment.... 65 65 65 
Minimum age of 65 or over. 23 ; 40 
No minimum age given 5 12 
Median age for compulsory retire- 
ment* 70.2 65 
Modal age ‘for compulsory retire- 
ment 70 
Number of schools granting 
extensions. ; 
Median number of years for which 
extensions were granted 
Modal number of years for which 
extensions were granted.... 
Number of schools ame no 
extensions 
Number of schools which were con- 
templating a change 
Number of schools which were con- 
templating no change 
Number of schools which were 
indefinite concerning a change | 7-3] 3 5.8 


| 





























“T his figure is too low s since many , schools granted extensions. 

tlt is impossible to compute this figure because many schools granted extensions which were of 
no definite duration. Presumably the length of the extension depended upon the strength and mental 
vigor of the individual teacher. It seems that many schools ended tenure at the stated age, but 
they extended the number of years of service by annual election. 


4. The median compulsory ages for retirement in the schools inves- 
tigated by the questionnaires were 70.2, 65.5, and 70 in the church, private, 
and public schools, respectively, the modal age being 70. The median age 
for all the schools was 68.6. Since many schools indicated that extensions 
were granted, and some stated that there was no limit to the number of 
such extensions, these figures are all too low. On the basis of these replies it 
would be rash to attempt to fix an absolute age for compulsory retirement, 
but, since the median number of years of extensions and the modal number 
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were five, a conservative estimate would be nearer seventy-five than sixty- 
five. 

5. To elicit information concerning the degree to which the current 
system was satisfactory, the institutions questioned were asked whether 
they contemplated making any changes in retirement age. Only twenty-five 
indicated that any change was probable. The percentages were 3.6, 19.2, 
and 16.1 for the three types of schools. For all replies, the percentage 
was 14.9. Since a large number of respondents ignored this question, these 
figures are too low. Probably the failure to answer indicates satisfaction 
with the trend to extend service beyond the age of sixty-five. 

6. The most significant finding was that the three types of schools were 
very similar in their attitudes toward the various aspects of teacher 
retirement. 

7. A final observation might be that the trend to a higher age for com- 
pulsory retirement is no new phenomenon but has been going on for several 
years. While the stated age is still sixty-five, extensions have been common 
at least since 1947, as shown in Table I. In that year the median age was 
65.7, whereas it is now 68.6 for all schools and 70 for state and municipal 
colleges. The per cent granting extensions beyond sixty-five was 39.9 in 
1947; in 1950, it was 89.9, and in 1956 (see Table II), the percentage was 92.8. 


In closing, one might quote Dr. Ian MacDonald, chief physician at 
Toronto’s Sunnybrook Hospital, who stated at a medical meeting held in 
Victoria, B. C., that “compulsory retirement at the age of 65 is not 
biologically sound.” And, may we add, neither is it professionally or 


economically sound. 
Roy C. Woops, Marshall College 





“The Reporter 


The annual compilation of school 
legislation enacted by state legislatures 
has been issued for 1958 by the 
Research Division of the National 
Education Association. The report is 
designed to aid the state associations in 
preparing their programs for the next 
legislative sessions. Special sections 
include school finance, teachers’ sala- 
ries, tenure and contracts, and school 
administration. 


Fifteen Russian students of the 
natural and physical sciences, the 
humanities, and the social sciences 
are studying in the graduate schools 
of five American universities under 
an inter-university exchange agree- 
ment between the U.S.S.R. and the 
United States; California at Berkeley, 
Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, and 
Washington universities are participat- 
ing in the program. The agreement 
provides for eight more Russians to 
take part in the program; they will 
study at Princeton and Indiana 
universities. 


The colleges of education at Boston 
University, Columbia University, and 


the University of Illinois are in- 
vestigating the influence of the use 
of the typewriter on the progress of 
elementary-school children in the basic 
areas of reading, spelling, social 
studies, arithmetic, and handwriting. 
The three projects, which will be 
conducted independently, are to be 
supported by grants from the Royal 
McBee Corporation. Children in the 
fourth and fifth grades are being used 


in the experiments. Their performance 
will be contrasted at the end of the 
present school year with that of 
children in the same age group who 
did not use typewriters. Altogether, 
about forty classes in thirty elementary 
schools will be tested. 


The University of Colorado has 
taken action which will probably be 
duplicated by state-supported schools 
throughout the United States if the 
expected enrollment increases in the 
early 1960’s are realized. Beginning 
next fall, the number of out-of-state 
students accepted into the freshman 
class will be reduced. In addition, 
tuition fees of non-residents will be 
increased so that the contribution of 
Colorado tax money to their education 
will not be greater than that expended 
for non-residents by other states. 


Three educational tours to be con- 
ducted next summer for adults are 
being planned by the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division. Each 
tour will take from four to eight 
weeks. From fifteen to thirty adults 
will be accepted in each tour. Orienta- 
tion programs will be held in the 
spring to acquaint those planning to 
participate in the tours with the 
countries, cultures, and peoples they 
will visit. 

One tour will introduce members 
to communism as practiced in the 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and Yugoslavia. The itinerary includes 
Leningrad, Yalta, Odessa, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Belgrade, Prague, and the 
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Dalmatian coast. Probable cost of 
the tour will be $2,000. Another 
group will tour the United Kingdom, 
traveling by private bus to Scotland, 
England, Ireland, and Wales. The 
cost will be approximately $900. 
University credit will be given to 
members of the third tour, who will 
visit many points of artistic interest 
in Europe, including Paris, Madrid, 
Saragossa, Barcelona, Milan, Venice, 
Florence, and Rome. Lectures will 
supplement the visits to museums, 
galleries, studios, art schools, and 
historical landmarks. Estimated cost 
of the tour is $1,300. 


Twenty-eight Mershon National 


Scholarships and Fellowships are avail- 
able at Ohio State University for the 
academic year 1959-60. Awards are 
made to persons planning to study in 
fields related to the national security 
of the United States, which include 
history, political science, economics, 


sociology, business administration, 
physics, chemistry, engineering, law, 
and medicine. Fifteen scholarships of 
$1,500 each will be made to Juniors 
and Seniors; ten fellowships of $3,000 
each will be awarded for graduate 
study; and three postdoctoral fellow- 
ships of $7,500 each, for research and 
writing projects, are available. 


In response to rapid development 
in the field of nuclear fission and the 
consequent hazard to health, St. 
Louis University has revised its 
medical-school program to include 
radiobiology. The first three years 
of medical training will be most 
affected by the revised curriculum. In 
particular, the biological effects of 
radiation and the use of radiation to 
study normal metabolic processes and 
diseased conditions will be investigated. 

The program is being supported 
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by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. A grant from the Atomic 
Energy Commission provided for the 
original equipment necessary. 


The Merrill-Palmer School has 
announced graduate fellowships and 
scholarships for the study of human 
development and family life for 
the academic year 1959-60. Fellow- 
ships of $1,000 are awarded on the 
basis of academic record; supplemental 
grants up to a total of $3,000 are 
available for married students. Em- 
ployment in the School is not required 
of fellows. Experienced professional 
persons may apply for a_ limited 
number of larger grants. Scholarships 
that provide tuition are awarded on 
the basis of need. Application forms 
may be submitted until March 1, 1959. 


Harvard College has introduced 
several policy changes to make pay- 
ment of tuition and other fees easier 
for students from middle-income fam- 
ilies. Students may now pay their 
bills in monthly installments. In 
addition, the College has raised the 
interest-free loan limit, increased 
scholarship allowances for personal 
expenses and travel, and eased tradi- 
tional academic standards for renewal 
of scholarships. A Bursar’s Office 
Loan program has also been arranged 
which permits students to borrow up 
to $600 a year at 6 per cent interest 
and repay the sum after graduation in 
installments of $50 a month. 


The Alumni Federation of New 
York University has established a 
Great Teacher Award Program. Three 
members of the faculty will be cited 
annually for excellence in teaching by 
a committee appointed by the presi- 
dent from the University Senate. The 
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citation includes an award of $1,000. 

Faculty members who have taught 
at least two courses in each of two 
regular semesters are eligible for 
awards. Any alumnus or faculty 
member of the university may submit 
a nomination and a supporting state- 
ment of not more than 350 words. 
Awards will be made solely on the 
basis of quality of teaching without 
regard to the candidate’s rank, sex, 
age, or field of specialization. Winners 
of this year’s awards will be announced 
in the spring. 


The designation “Scholar of the 
College” has been introduced at 
Boston College to denote superior 
academic achievement. Those who 
receive the honor may follow an 
independent course of study in a 
field of special interest to them. In 
addition to their regular program for 
a degree, they may take courses in 
any department of the college and 
have access to all libraries. The 
period of independent study culminates 
in a research paper. 


The University of Texas College 
of Education will receive a training 
grant of $325,000 over a five-year 
period from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. The College hopes 
to develop programs which will “pro- 
duce teachers who can protect and 
strengthen the mental health of 


pupils.” 
° 


A research project, financed by the 
Link Foundation, to integrate recently 
acquired information about the Arctic 
into elementary-geography textbooks 
is being undertaken at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Improve- 
ments in aviation have made possible 
greatly increased knowledge of the 
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region which has not been reflected 
in revision of teaching materials. The 
final report on the research will 
describe the physical properties of the 
region, the effect of recent changes on 
the Eskimos, and the possibility of 
future occupation, and will recommend 
revised course content for elementary 
schools. 


As soon as the Western New York 
Educational Association receives a 
construction permit from the Federal 
Communications Commission for an 
ultrahigh-frequency educational tele- 
vision station in Buffalo, the National 
Broadcasting Company will contribute 
basic transmitting and film-slide equip- 
ment to enable it to begin broad- 
casting. The equipment is _ being 
transferred from an NBC station at 
Buffalo which suspended operation 
last fall. It will be a great advantage 
for an educational station to begin 
broadcasting in a community equipped 
from the outset to receive ultrahigh- 
frequency transmission. 


The National Science Foundation 
has issued a scientific-manpower bul- 
letin on the foreign-language knowl- 
edge of American scientists (Number 9 
in the series). The information ana- 
lyzed in this report was obtained from 
the National Register of Scientific and 
Technical Personnel for 1954-55. 

Three-fourths of those listed in 
the Register, or 97,000, reported 
varying degrees of proficiency in at 
least one foreign language. German 
and French were listed most often. 
Significant differences were noted 
between scientific fields. A great 
number of scientists in chemistry, 
chemical engineering, physics, and 
astronomy had a knowledge of some 
Germanic language, whereas the 
majority in psychology and the natural 
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sciences were proficient in a Romance 
language. Only one in fifty knew 
Russian; and only one in one hundred, 
Chinese. From other information 
given in the Register, it appears that 
knowledge of the last-named languages 
was the result of place of birth or 
parentage. The striking weakness in 
foreign-language knowledge revealed 
by this report is in the Balto-Slavic 
languages, in which many important 
scientific developments are being 
described. 


Western Reserve University will 
expand and strengthen its program of 
education for adults with the aid of a 
grant of $270,000 from the Fund for 
Adult Education. Most of the grant 
will be used to subsidize the education 
of adults who do not take courses for 
credit toward a degree. With the 
remainder, new liberal-education pro- 
grams will be developed, existing 


programs will be strengthened, and 


liberal education will be introduced 
into vocational programs. 


The George Raleigh Brothers Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund has _ been 
established at Lehigh University. 
Awards will be made from the income 
earned by the fund as soon as the 
total reaches $25,000. Applicants to 
the College of Engineering are eligible. 
Qualifications of financial need, schol- 
arship, and character being equal, 
preference will be given to applicants 
from the Southern states. 


A new graduate School of Education 
has been established at the University 
of Chicago. The main objective of 
the School will be to develop teachers 
who are also scholars. The M. A. 
degree in the teaching of a specific 
subject will be granted. Candidates 
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will study their specific subject-matter 
in the department of the University 
in which it is taught, and teaching 
method in the Department of Educa- 
tion. It is believed that this arrange- 
ment for co-operation between depart- 
ments of the University will result in 
better-prepared teachers. 


The Ford Foundation has awarded 
the U. S. National Student Associa- 
tion a grant of $88,000, which will 
enable it to continue its Foreign 
Student Leadership Project for four 
years. 

Under the program, student leaders 
from Asia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and Latin America spend a year at 
selected American colleges and uni- 
versities. Emphasis is placed on the 
development of leadership skills and 
professional abilities and the provision 
of experiences for firsthand observa- 
tion of democratic procedures. Col- 
leges and universities are selected on 
the basis of their ability to provide 
satisfactory academic and extra-cur- 
ricular programs and facilities. The 
structure and effectiveness of the 
school’s student-government organiza- 
tion as a model of a democratically 
organized institution is considered of 
particular importance. 

Upon arrival in the United States 
each summer, foreign student leaders 
receive Orientation at the international 
headquarters of USNSA at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. At the end of 
these sessions, they attend the annual 
National Student Congress before en- 
rolling at the selected schools. 

At present, sixteen foreign students 
are studying in the United States 
under the program. Schools partici- 
pating include Concordia, Cornell, 
Douglass, Illinois, Macalester, Michi- 
gan, Mirinesota, Missouri, North Caro- 
lina, Rutgers, Skidmore, Washington 
State, and Wisconsin. 





Editorial 


A Proposal for a New Kind 
of College 


NE of the most stimulating 
discussions of college programs 
and polity that this writer has 
ever read is the “New College” 
proposal made by a joint committee 
representing Amherst, Smith, and 
Mount Holyoke colleges and the 
University of Massachusetts.! These 
four institutions are close neighbors, 
situated within a radius of five miles. 
For several years they have been 
collaborating in various ways, most 
conspicuously in the operation of the 
Hampshire Inter-Library Center on 
the Mount Holyoke campus.? The 
colleges have recognized that the 
imminent pressure of larger numbers 
of students will increase the need 
for co-operation if they are to make 
the best possible use of their resources. 
Hence a Co-ordinator of the Four 
Colleges has been appointed to pro- 
mote and facilitate the exchange of 
students for particular courses, joint 
appointment of specialists, joint FM 
broadcasting, co-operative graduate 
programs, and other common efforts. 
Among the proposals for co-opera- 
tion is that a fifth college be created in 
the area which the existing institu- 
1C, L. Barber, Donald Sheehan, Stuart M. 
Stoke, and Shannon McCune, The New Col- 
lege Plan: A Proposal for a Major Departure 
in Higher Education. Amherst, Massachusetts, 
1958. 55 pp. Page numbers in this editorial 
not otherwise identified refer to this report. 
2See “Self-Study and Inter-Institutional Co- 


operation,” Journat or HicHEer Epvucation, 
XXVI (March, 1955), pp. 161-62. 


tions would sponsor and with which 
they would maintain close working 
relations. A study of this proposal 
was made possible by a grant from 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

A committee of four members, one 
from each institution, was appointed 
to make the study. The committee 
was directed “to develop the plans for 
a new experimental college aimed at 
producing education of the highest 
quality at a minimum cost per student 
and with as small a faculty relative 
to the size of the student body as new 
methods of instruction and new admin- 
istrative procedures can make possible” 
(page 45). It was assumed that the 
new institution would be located close 
to the four colleges, would draw upon 
their resources in carrying out its 
program, and would, in turn, develop 
new ideas and techniques from which 
they could profit. The final paragraph 
of the committee’s instructions is 
noteworthy: 


Finally, whether or not your study 
arrives at a conclusion that such a project 
is feasible, the four presidents feel strongly 
that great benefit will come to our respec- 
tive institutions by the freshness and 
daring of your approach, by your challeng- 
ing of long-held assumptions, and by your 
exploration of new techniques and practices 
in higher education. . . (page 47). 


The committee worked intensively 
for five months. It consulted with 
many members of the faculties of the 
four colleges and a number of persons 
from other institutions. Its report is 
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a document of outstanding importance. 
The report proper comprises thirty- 
eight pages, dealing with “The New 
College Proposal: An Introductory 
and Summary View,” “The Cur- 
riculum and Its Rationale,” and 
“The Institution as a Community.” 
The content is so notable and the 
exposition so closely knit that nearly 
every page could well be made the 
subject of extended comment. 

In one sense, there is little that is 
new in the report. Its authors sub- 
scribe to the commonly accepted aims 
of liberal-arts education. They pro- 
pose “changes not in ends but in 
means” (page 5). Moreover, many, 
if not most, of the changes that they 
recommend have been advocated by 
others. 


The changes we propose reflect wide- 
spread opinion in the academic world, but 
it is not now possible to introduce most 
of them, on a decisive scale, in existing 
institutions. They can best be tested and 
demonstrated by making a fresh start: a 
new style of college, located among our 
established institutions, could both profit 
from their sponsorship and contribute, in 
its turn, to their development (page 4). 


In a more important sense, the 
report is a radical document: It 
proposes a “‘major departure” affecting 
the organization, administration, cur- 
riculum, and campus life of the new 
institution. New College as envisaged 
by the committee will have a thousand 
students and a faculty of fifty. Largely 
because of this faculty-student ratio, 
which is about half the usual one, it 
will be possible, once the college is 
established, to provide first-rate educa- 
tion without endowment income. 
There will be no departments of 
instruction; the faculty and the cur- 
riculum will be organized into three 
divisions: humanities, social sciences, 
and science. The college will be 
coeducational. The student body will 
not be a specially selected experi- 
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mental group. “The entrance re- 
quirements . . . will be substantially 
the same as those of the sponsoring 
colleges . . .”” (page 30). 

The curriculum will provide freedom 
of choice among courses and teachers 
and a “requirement of distribution and 
concentration.” But the plan “de- 
thrones the course as the unit of 
knowledge and, by doing so, drastically 
reduces the number of courses that 
need be offered. It will be able to do 
this because it will uevote a great 
deal of faculty time to teaching the 
student to teach i:imself” (page 8). 


Instead of organizing the curriculum by 
departments, . . . New College will aim 
to fit its students to master subjects, chiefly 
on their own initiative, by providing them 
with the necessary skills, resources, and 
intellectual stimulation. Each member of 
the faculty will give just one lecture 
course at any one time; students will have 
a three-course program. The time saved 
from course work by faculty and students 
will be used for seminars and independent 
projects, so that the College, even with a 
faculty-student ratio of one to twenty, can 
emphasize educational situations where it 
is the student rather than the teacher who 
is performing. 


. . . Students will begin their work with 
seminars: a large proportion of faculty 
time will be invested in showing groups of 
ten to fifteen freshmen what it is to work 
as a scholar by directing them in the 
exploration of a limited subject matter. 


All upperclass lecture courses—where 
enrollments will be larger, averaging about 
42—will be accompanied by collateral 
seminar work, directed by the lecturer, but 
for the most part conducted by the students 
themselves. 


In the last two years, the use the student 
makes of lecture courses, advanced semi- 
nars, and his independent work will be 
given direction by a program of concentra- 
tion which will include rigorous examina- 
tions on recognized fields of knowledge, one 
in his junior year and two (or one and a 
thesis) in his senior year (pages 8-9). 
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One of the most striking innovations 
in the program will be the courses 
given in the midwinter term. During 
one month following the Christmas 
vacation, all students will take two 
courses, one of which will deal with 
“some aspect of the Western cultural 
heritage” and the other with a non- 
Western culture. “The subjects will 
change each year over a four-year 
cycle, so that all graduates will have 
studied four significant aspects of their 
own culture and a central feature of 
four other great cultures” (page 10). 

The proposals concerning “The 
Institution as a Community” are no 
less innovative than those having to 
do with the curriculum. “There will 
be no sororities or fraternities; . . . no 
highly organized intercollegiate ath- 
letics; no extra-curricular organization 
of any kind will have automatic 
tenure. But wide and varied partici- 
pation will be encouraged” (page 40). 
There will be no required program of 
physical education; sports will be 


given hack to the students. 


The vome:rtee has been equally 
urconventiona! in approaching the 
prolic: of the .dministration of the 
Cotlege would prefer to substitute 
for ‘1c usual board of trustees a 
“Senate in which members of the 
faculty would have a major vote” 
(page 33). But it has not been able 
to give sufficient study to the legal 
and other problems involved to make 
a firm recommendation on this matter; 
so it proposes that the question be 
given further study. Whether the 
College is governed by a senate or a 
board of trustees, the faculty should 
“have a dominant role” (page 33). 
If a board of trustees is established, it 
should delegate to a college council, a 
majority of whose members are selected 
by the faculty, many of its responsi- 
bilities for the operation of the college. 
Moreover, “faculty committees should 
be kept to a minimum to avoid the 
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proliferation of busy work; in most 
cases temporary ad hoc committees 
should be formed for specific jobs, 
leaving all continuing matters for the 
Council” (page 35). 

Such in brief outline are some of the 
more important recommendations of 
the committee. Certainly the com- 
mittee showed “freshness and daring” 
in its approach, and boldness in 
“challenging . . . long-held assump- 
tions” and exploring “‘new techniques 
and practices in higher education.” 
Whether or not New College is 
actually established, the committee 
has made a major contribution to our 
thinking about college problems. Its 
report should have an influence far 
beyond the institutions and the area 
to which it was particularly addressed. 
It is “required reading” for all serious 


students of higher education. 
R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 


Science in American Education 


Our first reaction to sputniks in the 
skies was characteristic. Turn out more 
scientists and engineers! Award more 
science and engineering scholarships! Give 
higher salaries to teachers of science and 
engineering! More, more, more! 

How like us! We don’t produce the 
best automobiles in the world, but we 
produce more, and bigger, and with 
flashier derriéres! The result, in this field, 
is not leadership but sham, ugliness, four- 
wheeled weapons, traffic javis, and death. 
Our concern is with quantity, number, and 
size. 

We risk the same result with science in 
education if we turn out more scientists 
and more engineers and do nothing further 
about the deplorable, and even desperate, 
state of American education. We should 
simply be putting more technical horse- 
power into the culture and leaving the 
same inept drivers behind the wheel. We 
already have so many “engineers” and 
“scientists” the absurd notion is getting 
around that only they can solve the prob- 
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lems of a technical civilization. I have 
worked in engineering departments of mam- 
moth corporations in which graduate engi- 
neers were in such oversupply that they were 
doing work which could be handled by an 
alert high-school graduate competent in 
secondary mathematics and physics— 
handled better, perhaps, because he would 
not have been corrupted by an exclusively 
technical training into thinking that 
problems come ready-made to be solved 
only by automatic and esoteric techniques. 
And I have seen department heads writhe 
in frustration because, among all their 
trained engineers, physicists, and chemists, 
so few could be found with skill in com- 
munication or in the free, imaginative use 
of intelligence, without which a technical 
expert is no more than a zombi. 

More important than “more,” therefore, 
is ““better” education in science. And this 
to me means better education, period. 
Reduce, rather than increase, the speciali- 
zation in undergraduate science. End the 
dangerous intrusion of specialization into 
the program of general education. Our 
present practice of sending out our univer- 
sity graduate trained exclusively in engi- 
neering, for example, is like sending a child 
out into the street with a loaded gun. The 
technical “more” that the engineer or 
scientist needs can better be obtained in 
graduate school or in on-the-job training. 
The presumption that an undergraduate 
program can finish the technical or 
scientific preparation leaves many of our 
graduates in the position of the aeronautic 
engineer working on the supersonic B-47 
with techniques learned in the Lindbergh 
era. 

Improve the quality of education by 
freeing teachers of science to teach science, 
rather than by forcing them, through the 
false economy of instructional budgets, to 
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act as proctors, disciplinarians, janitors, 
and bookkeepers for mobs of students who 
flow from one end of the course to the 
other without gaining more than an 
accretion of dusty and scientifically mean- 
ingless facts in the process. And let us 
not pretend that a teaching institution is 
a great research center. Every bit of 
pressure on the science teacher to make a 
name for the school by doing “original 
research” in addition to teaching a full 
schedule not only takes his time from the 
education of his students and forces him 
to turn out minutiae better produced on 
the assembly lines of the well-endowed 
industrial and scientific research centers 
and universities, but further narrows his 
own competence in the field to the point 
that his science-teaching loses both intel- 
lectual and cultural significance. Let him 
be a real teacher rather than an imitation 
scholar. 

Finally, let us bring science and engineer- 
ing back into life. The isolation of the 
ideological center of power from the rest 
of culture has destroyed many a civiliza- 
tion. The engineer who is aesthetically 
blind, socially uninformed, and humanely 
indifferent is a potential menace—technical 
power on the auction block. The scientist 
whose “‘science” is abstracted from history 
and who disregards social and technical 
consequences is not only an uneducated 
man but a poor scientist. The absence 
of any substantial program in the philos- 
ophy and history of science in most 
universities is shocking. In an age in 
which we are largely conditioned by science 
and may shortly be destroyed by it, we 
should do well to know whence it comes 
and whither it leads; whether Science is 
to be our Nemesis or our Redeemer. 

Donatp W. Rocers 
St. Jobn’s College, Annapolis 





Reviews 


THe Curistran TEACHER, by Perry 
D. LeFevre. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. 176pp. $2.75. 


This essay by a young Protestant 
theologian grew out of a series of talks 
to a group of Christian teachers at a 
Danforth Foundation conferen.e. It 
is a good summary of the best thinking 
that is presently going on among 
Christians in higher education who 
would like to relate their faith more 
closely to their profession. 

The difference between a Christian 
and a non-Christian teacher, the 
author argues, is mainly subjective: 
the Christian is “‘called” to teaching 
“Behind simi- 


as a religious vocation. 
lar behavior patterns” in the two sorts 
of teachers, “there may be essential 
differences of understanding, experi- 


ence, and motivation” (page 145). 
The Christian teacher does not try to 
convert his students. Nor does he 
keep his faith and his teaching in 
separate compartments, thereby sug- 
gesting that religion is irrelevant to 
life. Christian faith is “primarily a 
way of relating oneself to the events 
of life, a way of apprehending these 
events, of responding to them as a 
whole person” (page 23). And so a 
Christian who is called to be a teacher 
is constantly giving evidence of his 
faith in his conception of his subject, 
his treatment of religion whenever it 
is relevant, his teaching methods, and 
his personal relations with students 
and colleagues. 

Mr. LeFevre is at his best when he 
is urging Christian teachers to be 


more self-conscious about their teach- 
ing methods, more concerned to create 
an “atmosphere of acceptance” in 
their classrooms, and more aware of 
the religious implications and assump- 
tions of their academic disciplines, on 
the ground that too many teachers in 
general are either naive about their 
assumptions or fearful about making 
them plain. He makes good use of 
recent literature on religious perspec- 
tives in academic subjects, and his 
final chapter on the teaching-learning 
process as part of God’s creative and 
redemptive activity is particularly dis- 
cerning and provocative. But some- 
times it seems to this lay observer 
that the theologian in him runs away 
with the argument. Surely it would 
take a trained theologian or phi- 
losopher to handle some of the 
“implications” he suggests in teaching 
literature, psychology, or evolution 
(the three main examples chosen) in 
the classroom. 

Two dimensions are lacking in the 
book, the historical and the personal. 
Christian teaching has a long history, 
some of it relevant and illuminating 
to the discussion, but none of this 
appears. And the reader often wishes 
that Mr. LeFevre would draw upon 
personal experience rather than upon 
theological analysis at many points. 
His book is sane in its judgments, acute 
in the questions it asks, and helpful to 
both teachers and administrators who 
have some concern about the subject. 
There is nothing else quite like it in 
the literature. But it lacks the warmth 
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and imagination of some of the great 
teachers whom it quotes, like Agassiz, 
Becker, and Gilbert Highet. 
E. Harris Harsison 
Princeton University 


DESEGREGATION: SOME PRoposiTIONs 
AND ReEseEARCH SUGGESTIONS, dy 
Edward A. Suchman, John P. Dean, 
and Robin M. Williams, Jr. New 
York: Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith, 1958. 128 pp. $2.00. 
This is a most timely and important 

monograph. As its title suggests, it 

deals with desegregation and the 
actual and possible consequences of 
the decision rendered by the United 

States Supreme Court on May 17, 

1954, which declared segregation in 

the public schools unconstitutional. 

The authors rightly state that this 
decision presents to the social scientists 
unique opportunities to study on a 
grand scale the changes which will be 
effected by the enforcement of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. This im- 
portant historic event will also provide 
social scientists with many occasions 
to put to test available hypotheses 
concerning the personal and social 
effects of prejudice and intergroup 
hostility and conflict. 

The treatise is in two parts. The 
first of these succinctly summarizes 
those propositions of the social sciences 
which the authors consider to be most 
relevant and useful for an under- 
standing of desegregation as a social 
process. Such topics as social stratifi- 
cation, the power structure of the 
community, propaganda and public 
opinion, prejudice and personality, and 
interaction and communication are 
presented, and the import of the 
social-science propositions developed 
in these areas for the problems of 
desegregation is discussed. 

The second part of the treatise is 
devoted, first, to a critical appraisal 
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of various research approaches to the 
problems of desegregation, and, second, 
to the presentation of three specific 
kinds of research proposals which the 
authors believe would yield knowledge 
about the process of desegregation. 
This part of the treatise contains 
many exciting suggestions for research; 
all social scientists, whether they are 
interested in applied or basic research, 
will find the materials presented useful 
and stimulating. 

The process of desegregation set in 
motion by the United States Supreme 
Court is an event of tremendous 
research significance for social scien- 
tists. The treatise under review should 
serve as an important guide to all who 
would take advantage of the research 
possibilities offered by the Court’s 
decision. 

Ex.io D. MonacHEs! 
University of Minnesota 


Some or My Best Frienps ARE 
Proressors: A CriticaL COMMEN- 
TARY ON HicHER Epvucation, dy 
George Williams. New York: Abe- 
lard-Schuman, Inc., 1958. iv+250 
pp. $3.95. 

This is a jeremiad by an academic 
iconoclast who holds that American 
higher education is in a parlous state. 
We overstress research, overtrust ob- 
jective testing, overemphasize aca- 
demic conformity, follow undemocratic 
procedures in admission and flunk-out 
policy, and alienate our students with 
negativistic and puritanical motiva- 
tions. Faculties make a great show 
of revising curriculums and surround- 
ing students with requirements and 
other technical machinery. What they 
ought to scrutinize, continuously and 
fiercely, is the over-all success of their 
teaching programs. 

The core of any sound teaching 
program is the teacher-student rela- 
tionship. But most faculty members 
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are Philistines who have forgotten 
Emerson’s dictum: “The secret of 
education lies in respecting the pupil” 
(page 63). Professors are too self- 
satisfied, too uncritical of their own 
shortcomings, to re-examine their rela- 
tions with students. The author’s 
indictment of his fellow professionals 
is notably harsh and very likely ill 
timed. It may be paraphrased as 
follows. The typical American college 
professor was a bookish boy who 
entered a private world in adolescence, 
emerging in college to find that his 
scholarly inclinations might earn him 
respect. At graduate school, he suf- 
fered soul-scarring privations which 
continued into his early years of 
teaching; but he had, at the same 
time, an almost frantic sense of his 
own superiority. As a full-fledged 
faculty member, he became lazy, 
timid, sycophantic, stubborn, stupid, 
smug, arrogant, antisocial, or simply 
a cultured stuffed shirt. He insulted 
and neglected his students, failed to 


recognize the geniuses among them, 
privately referred to them as bastards, 
flunked them right and left in the name 
of maintaining standards, and discour- 
aged creative thinking and achieve- 


ment. These observations apply, says 
theauthor, to “not less than two-thirds, 
and more probably four-fifths, of all 
the professors I have known” (page 
35). One can only conclude that Mr. 
Williams has been unbelievably un- 
lucky in his professional acquaintance. 

The good professor is rare indeed. 
He is one whose students not only 
“learn well what he teaches them 
about his subject” but learn also that 
“the process of acquiring knowledge” 
is “‘an endless and irresistible source of 
delight.” Finally, professors “learn to 
seek .. . the best and highest that lies 
within themselves” (page 60). A mere 
scattering of them would earn an 
A-rating; 10 per cent would rate 
B’s, 30 per cent C’s, 40 per cent 
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D’s, and at least 10 per cent would 
flunk outright. The graph of pro- 
fessorial performance is, in short, a 
little worse than the grade-curve for 
students in a normal undergraduate 
course. 

A maverick professor is usually 
worth listening to. Mr. Williams’ 
animadversions on the main herd 
include a number of legitimate criti- 
cisms. But such errors as his misuse 
of statistical evidence, his habit of 
morbid generalization from a limited 
range of particulars, and his apparent 
ignorance of educational practices out- 
side his own corral tend to cast doubt 
on the soundness of many of his 
conclusions. To borrow his own figure, 
he permits himself to run wild and 
frothy not less than two-thirds, and 
more probably four-fifths, of the time. 

Car.os BAKER 
Princeton University 


THe UNDERGRADUATE IN THE UNI- 
versity, by Robert Hoopes and 
Hubert Marshall. Stanford, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University, 1957. 
xii+ 130 pp. 

The faculty of Stanford University 
has been studying the undergraduate 
college and its impact on students. 
The study has included problems of 
admissions, problems of curriculum, 
and the especially difficult areas of 
undergraduate motivation and faculty 
teaching techniques. The study has 
been extensive and revealing. It is 
difficult to assess its value to Stanford. 
The reader may feel that the Uni- 
versity has accepted too few of the 
radical proposals inspired by some 
rather dismal findings. Time alone 
can tell what effect is produced by 
recommendations that are now being 
put into practice. 

The range and variety of programs 
in American higher education inevi- 
tably limit application of discoveries 
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in one institution to practices in 
another. Some of Stanford’s prob- 
lems will be familiar to teachers and 
administrators almost anywhere, but 
a larger number take a special form 
in each college, and certain others will 
be simply unrecognizable to those in 
at least some of our colleges and 
universities. 

The Executive Committee respon- 
sible for this report to the faculty has 
presented Stanford’s strengths and 
weaknesses with great candor. Under- 
graduate training at Stanford emerges 
as a product without much distinction. 
In fact, one senses an absence of in- 
terest, excitement, and _ intellectual 
commitment that is almost oppressive. 
The contrast between the role of 
Stanford’s faculty in the intellectual 
world and the role of the Stanford 
undergraduate in that same world is 
startling. The carcful spelling out of 
such a contrast is probably salutary in 
itself. If this volume does no more 
than make other colleges take a 
similarly skeptical look at the gap 
between what they are doing and what 
they would like to do, the publication 
will have been justified. It seems 
likely that some such general useful- 
ness is about all we can expect. 
Although the study makes interesting 
reading, it is too specifically local in 
its intent and point of view to be of 
much use to students of higher educa- 
tion who are not working at Stanford. 

W. C. H. Prentice 
Swarthmore College 


Tue Reuicions or Man, dy Huston 
Smith. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1958. xli+328 pp. $5.00. 
There are kinds and kinds of books. 

Professional scholars are poignantly 

cognizant of a kind of literature which 

attacks the primary and universal 
ignorance of the world. We like to 
believe that such books are a conse- 
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quence of research. But another kind 
is tailored to the responsibilities of 
an attack upon ignorance which, 
although widespread, is not uni- 
versal. Such books are primarily 
pedagogical devices. Huston Smith’s 
book is a singular instance of such.a 
device. It is aimed to give the 
teacher an additional means of teach- 
ing, the student another mode of 
learning. As far as I can tell, it 
ought to be a highly successful book. 
It is well written, full of pertinent 
allusions, richly documented, and, 
besides, it flatters the reader by 
assuming some intelligence, taste, and 
interest on his or her part. It is, 
therefore, quite unlike numerous text- 
books, and does not reveal that 
jaundiced commercial intent of so 
many works of professors. 

The book was, apparently, written 
in large part as a response to wide- 
spread interest in an educational tele- 
vision program on the religions of man. 
Anyone who has done radio and tele- 
vision lecturing knows how various 
the inquiries and, also, how inept the 
literature which is contrived for college 
students in an artificial environment 
seem when transferred to a variety of 
listeners and viewers. In a college 
and university context, everyone, 
teachers and students, becomes accus- 
tomed to an indirect answer to direct 
questions. If direct and frontal ques- 
tions are asked, the professor can 
usually counter by the suggestion 
that the history of the subject, the 
status of contemporary research, the 
variety of doctrine, the complexities 
of the issue, must surely be studied 
first. The odd thing about the more 
casual inquirers in the TV and radio 
audiences is the non-casual and im- 
mediate character of their questions. 
If such a question arises in a class- 
room, we think our interlocutor a 
Freshman or a “bum” who has wan- 
dered in. 
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Mr. Smith has responded to all of 
this with a book which many other 
professors will think is impossible. 
The book is, however, in existence. 
The question to be asked of it is 
whether it really does get to the 
essence of religions. Does it state the 
gist of complex matter, and without 
elaborate scholarly materials? My 
contention is that it does not quite so 
succeed; but I believe it fails because 
it does not break sharply enough with 
the conventional scholar’s approach. 

Only a fool would want to deny 
significance to historical and critical 
scholarship in_ religious matters. 
Everyone knows that an_ infinitude 
of philological, historical, sociological, 
and other disciplinary questions are 
relevant to the study of religious 
materials. And here the scholars 


ought to have as much liberty as 
money and passion will permit them. 
Learners, too, be they professionals 
or mere tasters, can surely share if they 
wish. But, my surmise is that all of 


this neutral learning is quite irrelevant 
to the very fundamental and elemental 
matters with which religion and moral- 
ity are concerned. However, there is 
a kind of loose conventional wisdom 
that is even built into academic policy 
—and hence goes without question— 
that religious and moral concerns can- 
not be adjudicated short of an immense 
swath of learning. This is nonsense. 

It must be true that most of the 
adults who are concerned about world 
religions are really concerned about 
what they ought to believe, how they 
ought to behave, what they can expect 
of this vale of tears! Philosophic 
scholars are accustomed to translating 
the interested anguish of men about 
these matters into a kind of disin- 
terested and objective question. In 
so doing, the question really changes. 
Of this we are frequently reminded, 
both by students who feel cheated 
and mature colleagues who assure us 
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that wisdom, after all, does not come 
by science nor does moral worth 
adhere to the progenitor of moral 
philosophy. 

Mr. Smith was intent, he says in 
his own preface, upon “the ‘meaning’ 
these religions carry for the lives of 
their adherents.” But just as there 
are Christians who are ignorant, who 
do not know Greek, who can scarcely 
understand the Holy Writ, but who 
exemplify and who actualize the com- 
mand to love God and neighbor, so 
there must be others of diverse faiths 
whose lives exemplify and actualize 
what Mr. Smith calls “meaning.” 
It seems to me that the virtue of 
the telecasts on these subjects was 
that they, by their very bareness and 
starkness, did this job better than 
the book. The book is a good one, 
but it is much more conventional than 
were the corresponding telecasts. If 
the religions of the world are really 
alive, if they project possible ways of 
being a person, if they are instances of 
this immediate kind of “meaning,” 
then surely even the information and 
historical detail which Smith includes 
are a concession to a tradition hardly 
germane to his task. I would have 
liked to see the 314 pages of the book 
used for a more imaginative and 
somewhat less pedestrian treatment 
of those aspects of religion which 
make them immediately relevant. 

Nonetheless, this is a distinguished 
bit of pedagogical writing. The book 
promises a greater departure from 
custom than it effects, but it still is an 
excellent introduction for college and 
lay readers to seven important reli- 
gions. Some readers will think it 
superficial; others will insist that the 
exploitation of the most interesting 
materials within a religion seem to 
make the account more attractive than 
are the facts; and there will surely be 
those who will feel that this is only 
high-class journalism. 
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But in the large, this book is a 
symptom of a problem. We live in 
an age when communication by edu- 
cated persons on abstruse issues will 
be expected and demanded. Thus 
far, very few of the technical crafts 
and skills of communication have 
been exploited to that end. Mr. 
Smith is clearly aware of the diff- 
culties. His problem ought to be 
entertained by others too, not least 
those who have made the processes of 
education the subject of their scientific 
endeavor. 

Paut L. Hotmer 
University of Minnesota 


In THe University Trapition, dy 
A. Whitney Griswold. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press, 
1957. vili+162 pp. $3.00. 

Wriston Speakinc, by Henry M. 
Wriston. Providence, Rhode Island: 
Brown University Press, 1957. viii+ 
264 pp. $3.50. 

As president of Yale, Mr. Griswold 
demands attention when he identifies 
and interprets the values of the 
university tradition. These selections 
from his speeches and articles, like 
the volume Essays on Education, 
reveal the deft hand of the trained 
scholar, the honest appraisal of a 
forthright administrator, and the stead- 
fast restraint and wisdom of a Christian 
humanist. Fifteen essays range in 
subject-matter from a delightful skit 
on publicity, “No Copy, or Making 
the News,” to a timely consideration of 
the rule of law and “Freedom, Security 
and the University Tradition.” The 
Ivy League policies governing athletics 
and the competitive relationships, 
other than athletic, between our 
institutions of higher learning, together 
with an assessment of the “Cost of 
Freedom,” are stated with perceptive 
concern for the tremendous responsi- 
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bilities of educated and creative men 
in the modern world. For all friends 
of Yale, and Yale alumni, this is 
required reading; and for all the rest 
who acknowledge a concern for the 
future of our civilization—teachers, 
administrators, legislators, and parents 
—it is required reading also. President 
Griswold speaks not so much for 
great universities and tradition as of 
man’s greatest hope for the future. 

Henry M. Wriston, for eighteen 
years president of Brown University, 
possesses the dynamic qualities of wit 
and imagination, broad scholarship 
and governmental experience, which 
produced a wide demand for his 
services as a speaker. From some- 
thing over a thousand addresses, he 
now selects twenty-six reports, articles, 
and speeches to represent, not so 
much a unified whole, as a college 
president’s view of the world: the 
liberal arts at mid-century, university 
architecture, an intellectual receptivity 
to religious faith, “character in action,” 
and the financial and other harass- 
ments of our university faculties. 
Mr. Wriston’s interest in government 
and concern for international relations 
appear paramount: “. . . Better the 
dangers associated with vital relation- 
ships with public affairs than the 
decay inherent in worship of tradition.” 
Yet he concludes, as does President 
Griswold, with the same desperate 
(not despairing) plea for financial 
support of higher education: ““Democ- 
racy is the most difficult, it is the most 
dangerous form of government. It 
achieves progress in the _ hardest 
possible way, in the belief that the 
process is as important as_ the 
MO csac” 

Mr. Griswold and Mr. 
write in slightly different 
Each has his own eloquence. 

F. Epwarp Lunp 
Kenyon College 


Wriston 
idioms. 
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interprets the process of undergraduate 
learning, stressing what the students’ 
experiences can mean in terms of 
growth and satisfaction, and offering 
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